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markings) in it closely resembling that of pear wood. The thickness of 
the sides varies from 2 1/2 mms. at the thickest to 1 mm. at the thinnest. 
The edge of the top and bottom boards have a step in them into which 
fits the inner end of the piece of wood of the side. This is to prevent the 
overlap of the two ends from becoming too thick and clumsy. There are 
signs of a little glue having been used as well as the iron nails in fastening 
the sides of the cover to the top, but there is nothing of the sort visible 
in the floor of the box and the sides. 

The wood has received a thin coat of stucco on the outside, the upper 
edge of which is visible as a white line in the accompanying cut. On this 
coat of stucco the designs have been painted in red and black. Some yellow 
enters into the composition, though exactly how it is difficult to say now. 
The designs seem to be of religious significance. On the box itself they 
apparently consist of a series of medallions each containing a cross, and 
on the cover three medallions each containing a head and shoulders — 
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of a saint perhaps. On the sides of the cover is a zig- zag pattern with a 
large spot. in each space. The whole has been given a coat of varnish, 
which has now turned black with age, 









At first sight the little box gives the impression of being a roughly 
die mediæval or modern piece of Persian work, now dirty with age. In 
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fact there seems no reason to doubt that the Persians derived the art from 
Roman work of this sort. Certainly the technique is similar, for, though 
papier mâché commonly takes the place of wood in Persia, yet it is prepa- 
red for the brush by being surfaced over with a thin coat of stucco. But 
most unfortunately the early history of Persian lacquer seems to be un- 
known. À long enquiry among the authorities and museums of London 
could produce nothing earlier than a xwi® century piece and most of the 
specimens in our collections are of xvant century workmanship and even 
later. Miniature painting, which is similar in style, however, takes one 
back as far as the x century and the fall of the orthodox Caliphate be- 
fore the Mongols, but beyond this it is not possible to go in Persia proper. 


Be it noted, however, that the influence of Byzantium was in the ascendant , 


throughout the early Muslim East and that the earliest Saracenic miniature 
painting, whether of Asia Minor, Syria or Egypt — hence no doubt that 
of Persia also — was heavily indebted to that of Byzantium(), There is 
no reason to suppose that this influence was new in those lands, but on 
the contrary there is much to shew that it was of long standing there. 
Fortunately ancient Turkestan takes the question much further back and 
also provides another clue, for a large number of paintings on wooden 
panels were discovered by Stein in that country, in sites abandoned at 
various early dates, but none later than the vm® century A. D. An exa- 
mination of them as reproduced in the beautiful coloured plates leaves 
little doubt but that the wood was prepared for painting by being covered 
with a coating of stucco or at least whitewash(. In this connection it is 
important to note that there are many clear indications of the influence 
exercised here by Iranian pictorial art ®). Thus this art of preparing a sur- 
face for painting with stucco appears in Central Asia under Iranian influ- 
ences, which would themselves be subject to classical influences, and in 
a culture, which itself shews many unmistakeable signs of connection with 


(@) Brocaer, Les Étoles de Peinture en ® M. Aurer Sein, Ancient Khotan, 
Perse, Revue Arch., 1905, p.191,193, pl. LVIII f, especially LXE, LXIT, LXII, 
etc, Peintures de Manuscrits arabes à ty- LXVE. : 
pes byzantins, Revue Arch, 1907,p. 200, 6) M. Aurez Stein, op. cit, p. 260, 
204 etc. ,° 261. 
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late Greece and RomeUl. It also goes back there to a period comparable 
to that of our little box from the Romano-Egyptian site of Kom Washim. 


I EE RE À 


® The influence of late classical art is 
also strongly noticeable in the wood car- 
ving and decorative motives exhibited in 
the pottery and plaster work, and any- 
one who will take the trouble to make 
the comparisons indicated in the follo- 
wing lists cannot fail to be struck by a 
similarity of detail between the Coptie 
work and that of early Turkestan. This 


Bead and acanthus or leaf pattern 


Double bracket 


Panel decoration 


© © 
Jntersecting circles 


Quatre foil flower. 


Plaited pattern 


| Arabesque sera) ME Na Le 


Noticeably absent from the Turkestan 
work are the definitely Christian motives 
of the fruitful vine and the barren fig 
tree, which figure so largely in the Cop- 
tie work. This is only natural. 

That the Goptic design of maeanders 
and flowers is merely an enriched des- 
cendant of the Ancient Egyptian one be- 


is over and above the general similarity 
produced by the richness of decoration 
common to both arts. The still earlier 
influence of the classical world in the 
statuary and flowing robes both of the 
Turkestan art and that of Gandhara is 
too well-known to need comment here. 
The references are to Srrzreowsxr's Kop- 
tische Kunst, and Srewv's Ancient Khotan. 


STRZYGOWSKI. STEIN. 


PI. LVIL D. I. 74. 


PL. LXIX, N. XX. 0. 
03. 


PI. LIV. D. L. 4a. 

D. 11. 34. 

LV, D. IL 55. 
LXIX. N. XX. 038. 


PI, LXVHI N. VIL, 4. 
LXIX. N. XX. 02. 
N. XX. 03. 


Abb, 189. PI. XLI. T M. 004 a. 


Abb. 196, PI. LX VIII. N. VEL 4. 
226. EXIX, N, XX. 02. 
Taf : IX. 7218. 03. 


Abb, 2216. PI, LXVIE, N. VIL 4. 


PI, XLI, T M, 004 d. 
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comes clear on comparing Strzygowskis 
Abb. 187 with such designs of the New 
Kingdom as those figured by Pmsse n’A- 
VENNES in his L’Art égyptien, J, pl. 29, 
of the Cairo Antiquities Museum copy, 
the figure in the centre of the bottom 
row and that at the left of the middle 
row. Similarly the pattern of intersecting 


la 
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While the technique was carried far and wide by the Roman influence, 
yet it was no doubt derived originally from Egypt, where the value of the 
beautiful surface thus obtainable had been long appreciated by the Pha- 
raonic artists. It was, indeed, the common method to cover over with 
stucco the surface to be decorated, whether of rock or wood. As is well- 
knownethe rock surfaces of the tomb chambers were commonly so treated ü), 
so were wooden objects of every variety. It would be tedious and unavail- 
ing to pile up references to what is well-known, let it suflice to mention 
the most beautiful of them all — the painted casket of Tut-ankh-Amen, 

-which itself has been often enough likened to a Persian miniature paint- 
ing®), The writing boards of Ancient Egypt were also prepared for use 








circles is a common form of decoration 
in Ancient Egypt (Pmisse D'Avenxes, op. 
cit., pl. a8, figs. 9,11, pl. 34, fig. 4). 
Yet again it is impossible to ignore the 
resemblance of the «Arabesque scrolls», 
whether Coptie or from Turkestan, to 
those of Ancient Egypt, as represented 
by pl. 31, figs. 4, 6, 7, 9, pl. 34, fig. 
1 Of Prusse n’Avennes, L'Art égyptien, I. 
Curiously enough that from Turkestan 
is the truer to type in still retaining an 
indication of the little tree, which so 
often appears at the centre of the Ancient 
Egyptian designs, while the Coptic ones 
have lost it. 

It is one more of the strange vagaries 
in the movements of cultural influences, 
that the two latter designs the intersect- 
ingcireles and « Arabesque scrolls » should 
häve passed out into the world, even as 
far afield as Turkestan, while the appa- 
rently no less pleasing panels of altern- 
aling macanders and flowers did not, so 
far as our evidence goes at present. 

The panel decoration consists almost 
always of an arrangement of quadran- 


gles, each of which contains a separate 
piece of decoration. What is triangular is 
only obtained by dividing the quadran- 
gle, generally diagonally. An interesting 
variation from this rule is to be seen in 
Srazycowset, op. cil., fig. 178, daling to 
the v® century A. D., where the panel- 
ling is polygonal with each member fit- 
ting into the angles of its neighbours 
— an anticipation of Saracenic work. 

(7 Mackay, The Cutting and Preparation 
of Tomb Chapels in the Theban Necropolis, 
published in The Journal of Egyptian 
Archæolopy, 1921, especially pages 158 
f. On page 159 Mackay speaks of the 
preparation of even good rock for paint- 
ing with a thin layer of plaster. This 
was also commonly done in the earlier 
tombs at Assiut, where, unfortunately, as 
a rule nearly the whole layer has scaled 
off with its paintings leaving us next Lo 
nothing, but well-dressed rock walls of 
excellent stone. 

@) Howann Carter and Mace, The Pomb 
of Tut-ankh-Amen, pls. XXI, L-LIV, p. 


110,111. 
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by being covered with, a layer of stucco(). The old tradition still lingers 
on in the z loh or writing board of the native kuttabs in Egypt, which, 
when stl made of wood, is often painted white. Unfortunately, the side 
eut out of a petroleum tin, is now rapidly taking its place. The use of 
stucco as a surface for receiving decoration was so much beloved of the 
Egyptian artist, that he was accustomed to employ it as a basis even for 
carved and gilded work). 

Yet another feature of lacquer work may be attributed to’ Ancient 
Egypt. This is the varnish with which the paintings are coated. It has 
already been observed that the Kom Washim box has been so treated, and 
of the similar one from Hawara, to be mentioned in the next paragraph, 
it is recorded that « The colour was covered with glue, which was scaling 
off.....». Jike the use of stucco, the covering of paintings with varnish 
is of long standing in Egypt, for various tomb-paintings, painted coffins 
and pieces of furniture of the New Kingdom were so treated). In the 
Far East, especially in Japan, varnishing has taken on a new rôle, and 
has in fact evolved a new art. For here the craftsman lavishes all his care 
on the perfection of its texture, hardness and colour, and these attain such 
an importance as often to form the whole of the decoration, completely 
superseding the painting, for which the varnish was originally only a 
protective covering. Where painting is still employed, it is put on the 
lacquer, whereas it used to be put under the varnish. 

A little box of similar oval shape to ours, and of about the same size, 
was discovered by Petrie at Hawara and is now in the Edwards’ Collec- 
tion in London (#). It also has been painted with the same colours as ours, 
ie, red, black and. yellow. The design is even more Persian-like than 
ours consisting as it does of birds and flowers, and the resemblance here 








1 See for example Carnarvon and Car- 
Ter, Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes, 
pis. XXVIT, XXVIIT, XXIX , etc., and the 
descriptions in the text. 

® As for instance in the body of the 
chariot published by Carter and New- 
senRY, Tomb of Thoutmôsis IV, p: 26 f 


® Macxar, On the Use of Beeswax and 
Resin as Varnishes in Theban T ombs, pub- 
lished in Ancient Egypt, 1920, p. 35- 
38; Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, 
p. 7-56. 

@ Pere, Hatwara, Biahkmu and Ar- 
sinoe, pl. XIX, 25 and p. 19. 
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. ‘becomes most noticeable. It is remarked by the finder, who says that he 
has also seen clogs from the Fayum of Roman age decorated with similar 
paintings. [ts date is probably about the latter half of the im century 
À. D. | 

Inside our box were delivered to us the three little glasses figured. 

That on the left is 6 cms. high and is made of very transparent glass 
with only the palest possible greenish tinge. It is therefore made of va- 
riety 4 glassU), The glass, however, is not of very good quality. The rim 
appears to be turned over on to the outside, though this is not very cer- 
tain. The shoulder is high and rounded. The tiny vase from Hawara is 
perhaps a small specimen of the same type). If it were not for the hand- 
les Kisa’s no. 156 might not be unlike it). Edgar's nos. 32518 and 
35750 are different things with their tapering sides and squat bo- 
dies (f), 

That in the middle is 8 cms. high. It is a very pale specimen of va- 
riety 2 glass and almost approximates to variety 5). The glass is very 
light and flimsy and very full of bubbles and other imperfections. It has 
‘a concave base, and its rim has been rolled over inside the bottle. Were 
it not for this rim the bottle might have been distantly related to my fi- 
gure 13, and to Petrie’s little glass: from Gurob{, but as the rims of 
each of these are left indefinite instead of being turned over, it must be 
considered as something separate. It is probably most nearly related to 
Edgar’s no. 32607 from Mit Rahineh, which has, however, unfortunately 
lost its neck, Kisa’s figure no. 49 is probably intended for something 
similar to it, but how vague is his classification is shewn by his remarks 
on page 330%). Neither Hawara nor Karandg, produced anything at all 





 Wanwriéar, Roman Glass from Kom 
Washim, published in Le Musée Égypiien 3 
Il, p. 66. 

© Perte, op. cit, pl. XIX, 3. 

G) Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume III. 
Formentafel C,, no 156. 

() Ençar, Græco-Egyptian Glass (Ca- 
talogue général des Antiquités épyptiennes 


du Musée du Caire), pls. LV, X. 


_® Wawwncur, Roman Glass from 
Kom Washim, p. 65, 67. 

7 Warnwmieur, op. ci, pl. XXXVII; 
Perne, Ülahun, Kahun and Gurob, pl. 
XXXIIT, 12. 

@® Encar, op. cit., pl. VIT, no. 32607 
and p. 46. 

@) Kisa, op. cit., III, Formentafel A. 
no. 49 and p. 330. 
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Glass and Painted Box from Kom Washim. Scale 1:2. 
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comparable to it. It has had some liquid in it, which has now dried to a 
reddish brown deposit. 

That on the right is 5 ems. high. It is made of very thick solid glass 
of good quality and good colour, being very white and transparent with 
only a trace of wine colour. It thus belongs to variety 3 glass, It is of 
the same type as Edgar’s 0.325970) and the same perhaps as no. C 
hoog2 from Karandg(}, though this has been blown in a mould to repre- 
sent a bunch of grapes. Such moulded glasses are said to be common in 
the Empire during the ur century À. D. and later. The shape is proba- 
bly related to, or derived from, type 1 G(#). Our specimen compares 
very well with Edgar’s as regards size, though smaller than the Karandg 
specimen, for these are 4*3 and 8 cms. high respectively. Kisa shews 
nothing like it, nor is there anything comparable to it from either Gurob 
or Hawara. 


G. À. Warnwnieur. 








CO Wanwricur, Roman Glass from 
Kom Washim, published in Le Musée 
Egryptien, UL, p. 66. 

®) Ençar, op. cit, pl. VIL, no. 32597 
and p. 44. 


® Woocex and Maciver, Karanôp , 
Plates, 39, no. G 4ooga, G 503, and 
Text, p. 73. 

9 Wamwricar, op. cit, pl. XXXVIT, 
1 G, and p. 70-73, 75. 


WOODEN DOOR AND STOOL 
FROM KOM WASHIM 


(wira 1 PLATE) 
BY 


Mn. G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


© Woonex PaneLzen poor from Kom Washim. — Journal d'entrée, no. 
48883, height excluding the pivots 210 cms., width 69 cms.; the cross- 
pieces vary between 6 and 6 1 {2 cms. in thickness. 
This door stands quite unique, when its size and method of construc- 
- tion are taken into consideration. It is entirely different from any of the 
numerous doors we possess from Pharaonie Egypt, and some that we 
possess from the Roman period of Egyptian culture, in that it is made of 
uprights and crosspieces morticed together, and grooved along their inner 
edges to receive the panels occupying the spaces between them (0. At pre- 
sent I only know of one more door made on this system, and this also 
comes from Kom Washim. It is no. 4h1oQ in the Journal d'entrée, but 
can scarcely be compared with ours either for size or elaboration of de- 
tail). Besides this we only have the pieces of framing and panels of a 





() The usual Ancient Egyptian door, 


ifit is not carved out of one piece of wood 
like Ka-em-hesis in the Cairo Museum 
(Journal d'entrée, no. k7749) is made of 
simple planks just set side by side and 
joined by crosspieces at the back, as Win- 
lock kindly tells me is the case with the 


CC x dynasty door at Deir el-Bahri (cf. 


Wancocr, Bull. Meirop. Mus. of Art, The 


Egyptian Expedition, 1922-1923, p.15, 
fig. 5). Among the numerous antiquities 
with which Kom Washim has provided 
us is a very fine specimen of this sort, 
now numbered 45251 in the Journal d’en- 
trée. It is of Christian date, as it is deco- 
rated with two vesicas bearing crosses. 
® Itis 193 ems. high and only 4o 
ems. wide, hence naturally has no central 
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little window shutter, found by Rubensohn at Batn Ahrit, and the almost 
perfect specimen reproduced by him from Kæppen and Breuer. Being 
what they are they must be very much smaller than our great door, and 
the one figured in the text is quite a simple thing compared to it M). 

There is, however, the beautiful door from the church of St. Barbara 
in Cairo. It is far larger and much more elaborate than ours, as its panels 
are carved and also its back is not left rough but is decorated just as much 
as the front. Ït is of 1v* century A. D. workmanship ©), 

From its size and weight, for it is heavy, our specimen must clearly 
have been a house or temple door, though whether it was intended to be 
complete in itself, or to form one leaf of a pair of folding doors, there is 
no evidence to shew. No place has been prepared for the attachment of 
any lock or bolt, the cut in the centre of the edge being accidental, as 
the upright was only a secondhand piece of wood. The door is a very well 
and solidly made piece of carpentry, all the planks of the framework being 
well morticed into each other, and then being secured by dowels. It is, 
however, unfinished, as the crosspiece has never been inserted at the 
bottom. Indeed the mortices have never been cut in the outside uprights 


A —————————————_— EL 





upright. It is a light construction made 
of thin pieces of wood. Its panels are only 
plain boards, but let into the framework 
exactly as ours are. The framing is not 
bevelled off towards the lower plane of 
the panel, but is merely shot with a 
moulding of a different pattern to ours 
and not so ornate. It is interesting in 
that the upright with the pivots is made 
of a secondhand piece of wood, bearing 
a quantity of Coptic carved ornament 
including crosses, and the beginning of a 
Coptic inscription. This inscription and 
the ornamentation of the other door men- 
tioned in the previous note are interest- 


ing as two more pieces of evidence that. 


Kom Washim was in existence, and appa- 


rently flourishing, in Christian times. For 
another piece of evidence see the plate 
with the Coptic inscription published in 
the Annales du Service, XXIV, p. 117. 
121, note. 

®) RusensouN, Aus griechisch-rômis- 
chen Hausern des Fayum , S. k and Abb. 4. 
published in the Jahrbuch des Kaïserlich 
Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, 1905, 
and Kogppen und Breuer, Geschichte des 
Môbels, S. 177, Abb. 248, 

@ Parricoo et Monnerer pe Vian», 
La Chiesa di Santa Barbara al Vecchio 
Cairo, Firenze, 1922, p. 33 ffand espe- 
cially figs. 20.21, for construction. For 
details see figs. 18, 27, 28,34, 35. For 
date see p. 50-51. 
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to receive it, nor has the central upright ever been finished off with a 
tenon to fit into the crosspiece. Further there are no signs of wear on 


“either of the pivots, which retain the tool marks still quite sharp upon 


them. The outer edge of this upright is rounded off, so that the door 
should open and shut freely in its frame. The wood is of that hard texture 
with a fine open grain, which looks like sunt-acacia. Several of the planks 
shew the round of the tree still on them, and this side is always turned 
to the back, which thus presents a very rough appearance in strong cont- 
rast to the front, which is so very regular. Moreover, the back makes no 
attempt at being ornamental like the front, but just shews the workman- 
ship in all its crudeness qu, 

The method of manufacture for the greater part is Just that of the 
moderÿ door. The two outside uprights run right through, and into these 
is morticed the top crosspiece. Into that is morticed the central upright, 
and then the various short crosspieces framing the panels are morticed 
both into it and the required outer upright. AÏ of these joints are secured 
with dowels many of which may be seen in the plate. There is a difference 
of treatment between the back and the front of these joints. While at the 
back the pieces just butt squarely against those into which they are mor- 
ticed, on the front these latter are cut out and mitred to receive the pro- 
jection on the pieces necessary to make the panel and its framing appear 
as a complete whole in the general scheme. This cutting out and mitreing 
is only deep enough to accommodate the bevel, which has been put on the 
inner edges of the uprights and crosspieces to make suitable frames for 
the panels. AI four sides of the frames are grooved to receive and hold 
the panel. This of course is our method today, but it will be remembered 
that in the reading desk (2) the panel was only tenoned into the two ends 
and that it lay free between the long sides. The reading desk turns out to 
be aberrent, as the grooving of all the four sides of the frame is the usual 
thing in Romano-Egyptian carpentry. Ît is to be seen also on the little 





@) The small panelled door from Kom back. Hence the carved and inscribed side 
Washim, no. 44109, is treated similarly, of the secondhand piece of wood making 
the back being quite plain, and the bad the upright is also turned to the back. 
sides of the planks being turned to the A Annales du Service, XXIV, p. 106. 
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door no. 4109 and on the carved chest no. 34744 0, The small panels 
are quite plain. The moulding is a good ogee; see the accompanying section. 
It must have been shot with a plane of this pat- 
tern in the same way as ours are done today. 
So far everything has been very much as it ïs 
today, but the long panels present quite a different 
method of treatment. They are themselves elabo- 
rately worked and in a way which does not recom- 
mend itself to the modern joiner. The centre part is ploughed out to a 
lower level than the sides, and its edges are shot with a moulding of 
the same pattern as the framing, but naturally smaller. This gives the 
appearance of one very narrow panel enframed ir a broad moulding, 
which is itself enframed in the uprights and crosspieces. This, however, 
15 illusory, as this is only decoration on the panel itself, and the whole 
space between the uprights and crosspieces is filled with a single plank. 
The sinking, instead of raising, of the central decoration of the long panels 
entails an awkward method of finishing them off. It is impossible to use 
a shooting plane right into the inside corners of a sunk, hence enclosed, 
space. To overcome this difliculty, the long sides were first shot right 
through to the ends of the boards. A separate and very thin board was 
also shot with thé same moulding. This was then cut into short lengths, 
and mitred suitably for fitting across the ends of the panels. These pieces 
of board were only 9 mms. thick at the thickest part. À place, mitred to 
receive them, was then cut out on the face of the two ends of each 
panel. The whole panel with the two little pieces inserted in its face was 
then set into its framing, the grooves of which held these little inser- 
tions in place. Owing to the shrinking of the wood these thin insertions 
have dropped out, completely in one place and partly in another, where 





Scale 1:92. 


it has cracked off leaving a piece sticking in the groove of the framing. 


Thus the method employed is clearly visible. A closé inspection of the 

top end of the left hand long panel and the lower end of the right hand 

one will shew that the moulding does not run across, as it does at the 

opposite ends. This is because the little pieces bearing it are missing. 
UT Srrzycowskt, Koptische Kunst, S. 153-155, and Abb. 296. 





ri 
Again the heavy shadow at the bottom of the right hand panel shews that 


in its present condition there is a difference of level between the side and 
the bottom, marking the place where a portion of the inserted piece has 
dropped out. The piece still left in the groove can here be seen projecting 
beyond it. In the modern doors today there is no need to insert this little 
extra piece at the ends of the panels, because, if there is decoration on 
the central part of our panels, it is raised, instead of being sunk, as here. 
This makes it possible to use the shooting plane all round the four sides 
and in this way the decoration can be carried out 1n the one piece of wood. 

A stone door from one of the tombs of Gezer in Palestine shews a copy 
of a panelling, which is probably identical with ours. By its contents this 
tomb is of the classical period (n. 

Al this morticing and fitting together of wood led on to the making of 
the beautiful doors so well-known from Saracenic times, entirely com- 
posed of tiny panels morticed together. Abd el-Azim Effendi of the Arab 
Museum tells me this work is called (aûss fshyq or ke: Jeé Un 
gam'iyah. Half way between the two stands the handsome piece si, vi 
century woodwork in the Cairo Museum, probably numbered in the 
Journal d'entrée, no. 27738 , and in no. 32928, which is a v” century 
piece, the whole surface of the wood is cut up into little panels fitting 
into each other, which, though only carved, clearly foreshadow the mor- 
ticed work of later days). 


Tunes vecceo wooven srooz from Kom Washim, no. 8884 in the 
Journal d'entrée, present height 72 cms diameter of the seat 32 1/2 cms. 
The wood, of which it is made, looks like sunt-acacia. 

This is the regular high office stool of the city, and is a very well made 
piece of furniture. The legs especially are nicely finished off, with flutings 
running down their outsides quite in the best Sheraton manner. The flui- 
ings on each leg are in sets of three, the central one in each case is concave, 


———————_—_————_————_—— er 


() Macausrer, The Æxcavation of Ge-  talogue général du Musée du Caire, no. 
zer, LI, pl. CV, fig. Lo, and vol. I, p. 8793 a, p. 131-132, and fig. 191. 
355, Tomb no. 147. 6) Srazreowsxr, op. ci, no. 8780, 


@) Srrzycowsr, Kopiische Kunst, Ca-  ‘p. 124-195, and fig. 178. 
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while the two outside ones are convex. The ridge dividing the central 
one from the two flanking ones is clearly marked in the plate, but what 
has practically escaped the camera is the delicale little ridge edging the 
outside of each of the outer flutings. In the upper part of each leg a little 
dome-shaped panel has been inlaid. This is in no way construclional, 
but is merely ornamental, though the wood is the same as that of the 
leg itself. The ends of the legs have been cut into tenons to accomodate 
decorative feet of some sort, which are now missing. There are no holes 
visible in the tenons, by which the feet could have been pegged or naïled 
on. The inner angles of the lower part of each leg are nicely bevelled off. 
The upper parts of the inner sidés are shaped with a projecting bracket 
just above a socket. Clearly there were stays joining the legs to keep them 
firm. The legs are very well set into the seat, being secured by a hidden 
dovetail. That is to say the dovetail is not carried through to .the outer 
surface of the leg, but is masked by a thin piece being left unshaped. 
The mortice in the seat is so cut as to allow of this uncut piece fitting in. 
The seat itself is a massive block of wood, which has been turned to 
shape. The lower edge has been nicely finished off with two rings, one 
of concave the other of convex section, the upper of which has been com- 
pleted with a ridge on the outside corresponding to that separating it 
from its neighbour. The pivot hole made by the point of the lathe is 
visible on the upper surface. Ât the centre of the under surface there is a 
group of four deep holes about the size of a thin pencil. These are arranged 
with one in the middle, and three set around it in an equilateral triangle. 
It might be that to turn a piece of wood of so great a diameter, and at 
the same time so comparatively thin, a special contrivance was used, in 
which the wood was secured by four pins to a smaller piece on which 
the string of the bow worked. If so, this would be a regular chock similar 
in principle to those used on modern European lathes, and something 
quite different to the usual method employed by the native turners today), 
On the other hand these holes may represent nothing but the point of 


a) Fort a discussion of the history of the HE lathe 4 of the modern one 
used in Egypt today, see the next article. 
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attachment for a centre piece dropping from the under side of the seat 
into which the three stays from the legs could fasten. 

À little model of a similar kind of three legged stool (or table) was 
found at Hawara among a group of toys. It probably dates to about the 
latter half of the nr century A. D. 


G. À. Warnwicur. 


© Pere, Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, pl. XIX, 12, and p. 12. 


ADDENDUM. 


No. 25 of the Temporary Register is a large wooden door, 218 X 109 cms., 
which is made differently lo any of the others. The framework consists only of four 
planks enclosing a rectangular space. These four planks are tenoned and morticed 
together; the crosspieces filting into the uprights as in ours. The contained space, 
however, is not occupied by a subsidiary framing or panels, but by longitudinal 
planks set side by side. These have been fastened to each other, and to each member 
of the frame, by loose tongues of wood let into mortices cut for them in the thick- 
ness of the planks. These tongues are secured in place by dowels. Needless to say 
the inner edges of the planks of the framing are not grooved as are ours. The door 
turned on pivots as usual, 

It thus stands half way between the ordinary Pharaonic door made of planks set 

side by side, and the Romano-Egyptian door made of a grooved framework enclosing 
panels. Unfortunately no information is to hand either concerning its date or prove- 
nance. 
e in the Temporary Register the 
Museum possesses a series of little doors each made of a single plank and carved to 
represent panels enclosed in a framework. These must be imitations of such little 
shutters as those published by Rubensohn. 














TURNERY, ETC. 
FROM KOM WASHIM AND GERZAH 


(WITH 1 PLATE) 
BY 


Mn. G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Two Lane TuRNED woon Les from Kom Washim, lengths 81 cms. and 
71 1/2 cms. respectively, Journal d'entrée, nos. 47607.47608. These are 
two separate leps, not a pair in any way, though they must have come 
from two pieces of furniture almost equally massive. The upper part of 
no. 47607 is turned, with a diameter of 18 cms., while that of no. 47608 
is square with a width of 13 1/2 cms. They were no doubt the legs of 
angaribs or beds, as still used in the Sudan today. The mortices were 
to take the bars to which the webbing was lashéd. At the time they were 
made there was certainly no shortage of large timber in Egypt, for, al- 
though they are so large, there is neither any sign of sap-wood on them, 
nor does the heart of the tree by any means run down the centre of the 
object. In fact in no. 47607 it is situated right on the edge, shewing 
that the piece formed little more than half of the log from which it was 
taken. Then outside of both halves must have come the soft, and in new 
wood generally pale, sap-wood, which has been eut off by the furniture 
maker before starting to work. The wood is hard with an open grain in 
it not unlike that in coarse mahogany, and today is a deep chocolate 
brown. There can be hardly any doubt, but that it is the heart wood of 
a large sunt (acacia) log. 

The mortices were cut with a chisel. On no. 47608 the mortices were 
marked, the one with two lines below it as may be seen in the plate, and 
the other with a neat cross: These no- doubt served the same purposes as 
such marks do today, that is to say to facilitate the fitting together of the 


(? For legs from similar pieces of Egypto-Roman furniture, see Perte, Gizeh and 
Rifeh, pl. XXXVIL B, figs. 1 to 7. 
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pieces of furniture by ensuring that each tenon should be inserted into 
the right mortice. The top of no. 47607 is not plain, but has a shallow 
circle, like a plate, turned on it. From the centre of this rises a slight 
knob, but this is so low as to be hidden in the photograph by the edge 
of the leg itself. Today the top of no. 47608 is practically flat, but ori- 
ginally there had been some sort of finial on it. This has been roughly 
eut off, but the circle and a rising in the middle are still visible. There 
is a curious suggestion of the massive Jacobean table leps in these two 
specimens, perhaps more especially in no. 47608, — the inner of the two 
—, and. again in the curves of the smaller piece like a vase in the middle 
of the lowest row. On the surface is a thin blackish coat. This might re- 
present paint, but is more probably only dirt. It is often to be seen on 
wooden objects from the koms. 

The other pieces are from Gerzah and mostly speak for themselves. At 
the top in the middle of the plate are two little roughly carved birds set 
on wheels as toys. Below them are two very fine examples of the turner’s 
art, shewing how complete a mastery of the tools and material had been 
attained. À series of rings are deeply cut out on the central rod, and the 
cuts between them are not only deep but also very narrow. Alongside of 
them are a box divided into rectangular compartments, and another box 
arranged to hold a pair of scales with places for the bar, pans and weights. 
In the top left hand corner are a pair of wooden keys of the usual sort. 
Such keys and their great cumbrous wooden locks are still commonly in 
use in the Egyptian villages today, where the doors are still hung in the 
ancient method — on pivots instead of hinges (1). 

În every direction in Græco-Roman Egypt one is met by quantities of 
turned woodwork of every variety, forming the strongest contrast with 
Pharaonic Egypt. This sudden flowering of the craft, and the variety 
of the sizes and forms produced, seems to indicate the revelling in a 





 ® For further details, see my article 61, 62; Description de l'Épype, 1817; 
Ancient Suroivals in Modern Africa, pu- État moderne, [l, pl. 105, figs. 6, 7, 8, 
blished in the Bull. de la Société Sulta- 9, and again in the same volume in the 
nieh de Géographie, t. IX, p. 180, 181, section entitled Arts et Métiers, pl. XXX, 
and plates VIL, nos. 45, 46, 47, X, nos. figs. 1,92, 5. , 


Annales du Service, t. XXV. 8 
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newfound method of decoration, which was applied to everything from 
our great angartb legs to the tiny spindies () not uncommonly found and 
doubtless used in mashrabiyah work). This would imply that the turning 
lathe was a Græco-Roman introduction into Egypt. A reference to the 
figures in such a work as Kæppen and Breuer’s will shew that one form 
of turned chair leg was well established among the Greeks, and that others 
were known as well. The Etruscans also indulged their fancy in turned 
woodwork, and still more than either did the Romans, for with them 
turnery exhibits a lavish variety of forms). Hence it is not surprising, 
that it was under the Græco-Roman influence, that Egypt learned to ap- 
preciate the value of the turning lathe in decorating woodwork. It may 
be noted that the Persian sculptures at Persepolis shew legs to the royal 
thrones that could only have been turned, or derived from turned wood- 
work). Turned wood objects are reported from Bronze Age Denmark and 
Sweden, though these are not of great significance without more accurate 
information as to their date), 











() Quiseuu, Excavations at Saggara, 
1907-1908, pl. XLIT, fig. 5; 1908- 
1910, pl. LIV, in various places; Win- 
Lock, Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1915, fig. 10, p. 149-150; Srrzy- 
cowsxi, Koptische Kunst (Cat. gén. des 
Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire), 
1904, Tafel IX, nos. 7230 to 7237, 
and p. 159. 

( Saracenic archæologists tell me that 
there is no mashrabiyah work now extant 
that can be dated before Ayyubite times 
(XIT* century A.D.). But in reply to this, 
it must be said, that as the Ayyubites 
are known to have destroyed practically 
all the Fatimite buildings, it is bardly to 
be supposed that the frail mashrabiyah 
should have survived. Its absence before 
this date, therefore, cannot be taken as 
proof that it did not exist. On the con- 
trary the little spindies from Roman and 


Coptie sites are proof that it did, and 
that mashrabiyah, which is now consi- 
dered so essentially a Saracenic produc- 
tion, is nothing more than a survival 
from the classical age. It is not the only 
one. 

6) Koœæppen and Breuer, Geschichte des 
Môbels, Greek, Abb. 163, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 178; Etruscan, Abb. 296, 
239 ; Roman, Abb. 258, 262, 263,277, 
279, 280, 283, 286. Though many of 
the Roman specimens are of bronze, they 
are clearly cast from turned models. 

@) Sarre and Herzreup, franische Fels- 
reliefs, Text, Abb. 5,S. 15, and Abb. 
65,S. 143, where these sculptures are 
most convenientiy shewn. For yet another 
example, see Tafel XXV. 

® ©. Monreurus, The Civilisation of 
Sweden in Heaithen Times, 1888, p. 86, 
note 1. D 
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Clear instances of anything but carving are exceedingly rare in Pha- 
raonic Egypt. Hitherto T have only been able to find one example. This 
is no. 43389 of the Journal d'entrée of the Cairo Museum, which comes 
from the tomb of Mentuherkhopeshef at Thebes{i}, and is a high class 
example of a type of stool leg in use in the New Kingdom), It is, how- 
ever, exceptional in several ways, both in the quality of the wood emplo- 
yed, in the polish, and also in the excellence of the workmanship put into 
the decorative rings. The mere fact of its being polished would make it 
stand out by itself, as this is a most unusual characteristic in Egyptian 
woodwork(), À close inspection of the piece leaves no doubt that during 
the process of manufacture it has been set in such a manner as to turn. 
For on the bottom of the foot a small cireular hole remains at the centre, 
where the wood has revolved on à point such as is used today by the 
native turners in Cairo. In some places the polishing is not so perfectly 
done as on the greater part of the object, that is to say, the butt end of 
the foot, the parts originally hidden by the ends of the crosspieces, and 
the top end which was perhaps once covered with leather. On each of 
these rough places the tool marks are quite clearly visible running round 
and round and not lengthwise, shewing that the work proceeded circu- 
larly and not longitudinally. The marks, however, are pecüliar in that 
they consist of quantities of short shallow scratches. These are not such 
as a chisel would make, but more resemble the effects of the use of a 
coarse file. Probably, therefore, a block of coarse sandstone was employed 
for rubbing down the piece of wood to a circular shape(). The shortness 


ON, pe G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, 
pl. XVII, p. 5, 6, no. 5, where the 
pivot hole for turning is mentioned. 

® A good drawing of this type is gi- 
ven in Rosezuwi, Monument Civili, pl. 
XC, fig. 5, and again in Lremas, Æpypt- 
ische Monumenten, Leyden, vol. IL, a com- 
plete stool of this description is shewn 
on pl. LXXIV, 550, and a single leg on 
pl. LXXV, 553. The legs shewn on the 
throne second from the right Rosezuni, 


op. cit, pl. XCI, are not likely to have 
been turned, but carved, as originals in 
the Cairo Museum in certain lights shew 
the 1ool-marks very clearly running lon- 
gitudinally and not round. 

® For a similar polish on turned 
woodwork with ridges, this time of Ro- 
man date, see Woozrey and Maciver, 
Karanôg, pl. 23, no. 760. 

1 Blocks of sandstone are being used 
for smoothing the timbers in the great 


8. 
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of the sératches and the fact that they run at angles to each other suggest, 
that it was the file or sandstone, that was moved, rather than, that the 


wood was spun against the cutter, as in a true lathe. Combining this piece 


of information with the presence of the central hole at the end, it seems 
probable that the work was not so much turned, in our sense of the word, 
as filed into shape. Further, for ease in manipulation and to ensure a more 
perfect roundness to the completed article, the wood seems to have béen 
supported between points and so could be made to present to the work- 
man any portion of the surface required. There are a couple of places 
near the top, which have escaped the finishing work owing to their being 
flat or shightly hollow. These shew similar scratches to those described 
above, but running lengthwise instead of round. The suggestion here 
contained is, that the piece of wood was first prepared by being reduced 
to something approximating roundness by scraping lengthwise, after which 
it was submitted to the above-described process. A chisel, however, was 
almost necessarily used for the fine work of cutting out the rings. A set 
of four cuts has been begun, but left unfinished, in the rough space hid- 
den by the end of one of the crosspieces, and these seem much too fine 
and sharp to have been produced by anything but a chisel, The polish is 
original, as it can be observed on some parts of the spaces once hidden by 
the ends of the crosspieces, and under the glue or dirt now adhering to thein. 

It is clear that specially good work was put into such a handsome piece 
of furniture, for poor specimens of this type are quite common. They are 
made of cheaper wood and shew great irregularities, no doubt due to 
carving, unaided by any special contrivance for securing and manipulating 
the wood. 

Thus, this leg seems to have been made on a kind of proto-lathe, and 
if only remained for some genius to apply motive force to the piece of 
wood itself to produce a genuine turning lathe. The testimony of archæo- 
logy is overwhelming that it was the classical people who did this. The 
evidence of the modern native turning lathe, to be discussed below, sug- 





XI* dynasty model of the carpenters  p. 28, published in the Bulletin of the 
shop from Qurnah. Wincocx, The Egyp- Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
tian Expedition 1918-1920, fig. 14 and December 1920. 
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gests that it was done by applying the bow as the driving power. Such 
had been the method employed in the carpenters’ shops of Ancient Egypt 
from a remote past to spin the drüäl for boring holes, and in the modern 
native turning lathe the wood to be turned is treated just as the shank of 
the ancient bow-drill. The simple application of the old well-known me- 
thod revolutionized the theory of turning wood, changing the idea of 
motion from the tool to the material. It is also a good example of the 
slowness of mechanical advance and of how long what seems to “be self- 
evident can be ignored by man, because his pre-conceived notions block 
the road. The history of this particular advance seems to be as follows. 
First we have the plain hand-carving, then the mounting of the wood 
between points, in order to obtain greater facility in the carving. The pos- 
sibility of applying the principle of the bow, which they knew so well, 
never occurred to the woodworkers from the XVIII dynasty until the 
classical period, because the idea in men’s minds was merely to carve the 
piece of wood. Then after more than a thousand years new blood was 
brought in and some one realized the possibilities latent in the extension 
of the use of the bow from the drill to the piece of wood being carved 
between points. It was seen that to all intents and purposes the piece of 
wood was only the shank of a drill on a large scale, and the result was 
the great exuberance of the wood turner’s craft to be found throughout 
the classical period in Egypt. Our own modern turning lathe is nothing 
but an improvement again on the bow lathe. For with us the motion is not 
imparted directly to the wood itself, but to a chock in which the wood 
is fixed, and by using an endless band a continuous motion is gained 
instead of an intermittent one. Further, by attaching the band to a treadle 
driven by the foot the use of the second hand is gained for the work. 
The turning lathe used today by the native craftsman (kharrät L] |;a) 
in Cairo is the simplest affair possible, hence probably a survival of the 
old form. It is still quite common and may often be seen at work; for 
instance in the Shari‘ Taht er Rab° running between the Bab Zuvweïlah 
and the Cairo Governorate. Such as Î have seen consist of nothing but two 
short pieces of wood lying parallel to each other on the ground. Into one 
of these a wooden guiding bar is fixed, which passes through a hole cut 
to receive it in the other. In this way the second piece of wood slides 
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backwards and forwards and can be fixed at any point required by means 
of a wedge driven into the hole with the guiding bar. At the other end 
of each of the short pieces of wood rises an iron with a point turned to- 
wards its fellow. It is between these two points that the wood to be worked 
revolves. The whole is completed by a long and heavy bar of iron lying 
free across the top of the two short pieces of wood. This is no doubt to 
give weight and solidity to the contrivance, and against it the workman 
supports his chisel. The turning motion is imparted by a bow, the string 


of which is twisted round the wood itself. The necessary variability in 


the length of the string is obtained by fastening it to a short limb, two 
or three inches long, hinged on to the bow under the workman’s hand. 
By including this limb as well as the bow in his grasp the workman obtains 
the proper pressure of the string on thé revolving wood. By using a long 
piece of string on the bow it is possible to manipulate unusually large 
pieces of wood by undoing the string from the limb and tying it again at 
a more suitable length. Conversely, the string may be tied shorter, when 
it is required to work an exceptionally thin piece of wood. The bow is 
moved backwards and forwards by the turner who uses it, strangely 
enough, with his right hand. The chisel he manipulates with his left hand 
and steadies with the toes of one of his feet. His feet are quite available 
for the purpose, as he squats on the ground before his lathe. The work 
is not continuous, for after every draw the bow has to be returned, thus 
causing the wood to spin in alternate directions, only one of which can 
be used for cutting. The cut is made on the draw, not on the thrust, 
and though the work cannot of course be as quick as that on a European 
lathe, yet it is impossible to describe it as slow. The motion is by no means 
feeble, as might have been supposed, and moreover it suffices to work 
satisfactorily the hardest of woods, such as beech, oak and sut, in which 
materials the turner is accustomed to carry out any design that may be 
ordered. For large or heavy work, or to get a rough piece started, a boy 
stands facing the turner holding the other end of the bow and so supply- 
ing the extra driving power required. Curiously enough the chisels em- 
ployed are commonly manufactured out of old rasps. In fact there is quite 
a demand for these cast off tools to supply the need of specially fine steel, 
wherever required. 
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À good drawing of such a turner at work is given in the Description de 
l'Égypte G), The machine shewn here differs in but few details from those 
now in use, and the method is identical. The guiding bar at the back of 
the two short pieces of wood with the iron points does not seem to be 
shewn here. Nor have I in any case observed the weight at one end of the 
iron bar. I can, therefore, only imagine it to have been a chance occur- 
rence in the machine that was drawn and to be without significance. What 
the connection may be between the iron bar and the blocks of: wood at 


one side, which seem to support it, is difficult to say, as there is certainly 


no such connection today. À notable difference, however, is that in the 
drawing the man is using the bow with his left hand and the chisel with 
his right. This is certainly a mistake in the drawing, as the opposite is 
invariably the habit today. So gauche an arrangement invites consideration, 
upon which it will be seen, that, if this type of lathe should really be 
derived from the old bow-drill, it could easily be explained. It would, 
then, be merely a survival, and, in this case, an unintelligent one. For, 
with the bow-drill the right hand would naturally be used for the purpose 
of turning, which is the principal work and the left hand would be reduced 
to playing the very subordinate rôle of steadying the revolving drill. In 
the lathe, however, the comparative importance of the labours of the 
two hands is reversed, for here the turning motion is subordinate to the 
delicate work of controlling the chisel and producing the required pat- 
tern. This is the major process and requires considerable skill, yet it is 
confided to the left hand, although it is generally more awkward than 
the right. Unless there should prove to be some good technical reason for 
this, the only explanation seems to be, that it is a mere survival from 
some process, in which the providing of the motive power had been the 
main operation, i.e. working with a bow-drill. Thus, the carpenter, having 
always used his bow in the right hand, continued to do so in the new 
process, although it was not really suitable. 
G. À. Wanwriçur. 


() Description de l'Égypte, 1817, État moderne, I, Section entitled Aris et Métiers, 
pl. XV, 4. 








A 
HOARD OF SILVER FROM MENSHAH 


GIRGA MUDIRIAH 


(WITH 1 PLATE) 
BY 


Mr. G. A. WAINWRIGHT.- 


Two ingots, Journal d'entrée, nos. 49144, 49145; eight bracelets, Jour- 
nal d'entrée, nos. 49146-49153. With these were found 1293 silver and 
copper coins, which have been partly sent to the Alexandria Museum and 
partly to the Salle de Vente. AH this hoard was captured by the police 
from a native gold and silversmith at Menshah, which represents the old 
classical site of Ptolemais. 

Several hundreds of the best specimens of the coins have been ah 
and examined in the Museum. These prove; with the exception of one coin, 
to belong to various issues of Nero. They were minted in many different 
years of his reign, but those of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth years 
largely preponderate. À certain proportion were of the fourteenth, or this 
emperor’s last, year. The one exception above mentioned was a single coin 
of Vespasian’s second year. On the whole the coins have not suffered much 
wear, and so there is little doubt, but that the hoard was being formed 
during the latter part of Nero’s reign, and the first few years of his suc- 
cessors. Perhaps political troubles ensuing on Nero’s death caused the 
owner to bury his accumulation out of the way of danger, after which he 


got very little opportunity of adding to it. The jewellery captured with this 


hoard is no doubt contemporaneous with it and, if so, would be dated to a 


period probably limited by the years 60 and 68, the date of Nero’s death, 
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or perhaps at the latest the year 75 A. D. By far the greatest number of 
the coins were of the series shewing on the reverse the head of Ale- 
xandria with the elephant headdress. Next come those with the eagle and 
palm branch. | 

The ingots are both of the same shape, and size (see the accompany- 
ing section); that is to say bars of silver 16 ems. long with sides narrow- 
ing towards the bottom. The ends are rounded instead of being 
square cut. Às shewn in the plate, they also seem to be slightly YZZ 





narrower than the middle. This, however, is only chance, as no 
such difference is observable on the under side. They may well 
be compared with the gold ingot in the British Museum, no. 3149, 
which inspection shews to have been cast in a mould of exactly the same 
shape as the silver ones from Menshah; long, with sides narrowing to 
the bottom. It is said to have been found at Aboukir, and the hoard 
probably dates to the end of the mn century A. D. It seems to have 
originated from the mint of Hermopolis. The type was evidently usual 
all over the Roman Empire, for an ingot of gold from Transylvania shews 
this shape, but differing slightly from the Egyptian in having sharp angles 
instead of rounded ones. This variation again may be seen in many Roman 
pigs of lead found in Britain. The shape is commonly used in England 
today for precious metals, as it is extremely practical. Neither of the ingots 
have béen eut open in any way, as is often done, {or an examination of the 
quality of the interior. One of the ingots weighs 134-5 grams and the 
other 151:4 grams. The one that was tested proved to contain about 
bo oo silver. The ingot shewn in the plate has a cavity in the middle sur- 
rounded by ripples. This is the place, where the molten metal was pour ed, 
and the baser the quälity of the metal the wider open this hole :s likely 
to be. At the bottom of it there is a dark-coloured mass, which is pro- 
bably the result of the oxydisation, while cooling, of some of the copper 
contained in the alloy. 

The usual form for crude silver in the Ptolemaic days was ie different 


Scale 1 : : 





() Catal. of the Jewellery in the British from Aboukir, is not so deep, and 50 does 
Museum. Greek, Etruscan and Roman, not shew the same characteristies. The 


p. 377 añd pl. LXXIL. No, 3148, also  Transylvanian ones are nos. 3146, 3147. 
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to this, being a cireular lump about 5 or 7 cms. in diameter, flat on the 
top and thicker in the middle than at the edges, like an inverted dome. 
Such a shape is the result of casting in a shallow pan, and is used in 
England today, where it is called a «button » of gold or silver. The Cairo 
Museum possesses a number of these Ptolemaic ingots, of which one, 
n° 41067, has a Ptolemaic coin adhering to it, while another group, 
n0. 41068, from Mitrahinah, was delivered with a number of Athenian 
coins. There are two other groups nos. 38278, 38279, which also come 
from Mitrahinah, making twenty pieces in all. Several of these have been 
cut across, so as to expose the interior to inspection, no doubt to test 
the purity of the metal. The surface of the Ptolemaic «buttons » is rough, 


whereas that of the two Roman ingots is smooth, indicating a difference 


in the method of casting as well as in shape. The surface of the Romano- 
Egyptian ingots from Menshah is exactly that of modern silver ones of 
the same shape cast at the Assay Office in Cairo in moulds obtained from 
England. These moulds are of iron and are well oïled before use. Therefore 
no doubt oil or grease of some kind was used in ancient days. The surface 
of the XIX® dynasty ingot from Tell Basta () is similar. The great hoard 
of silver from Athribis in the Delta ©) includes a number of rough lumps 
of silver, which date probably from the period between the XXVI“ dynasty 
and the Ptolemaic times. These were all broken off larger pieces, a so 
give but little evidence as to their original shape, but all were thinnish 
in comparison With their width, and fairly flat. They look as if they had 
come from plates of metal rather than from bars or «buttons». Thethicker 
ones vary from about 1 1/2 to a ems., and these are in the majority. 
Three of them shew the circular edge of the Ptolemaic «buttons», and 


like them are very rough underneath, and so probably cast in sand. Some 


of the other pieces also shew evidence of having been cast in sand. On 
the other hand the surface of most of the fragments is smooth, as if cast 
in an oïled mould. The fracture has a crystalline or striated appearance. 
Besides these thicker ones there is also a series of quite thin plates only 
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(1) Encan, Le Musée Égyptien, Il, pl.  seum. 
LE, and p. 104. Now numbered 39883 (1 Encersacu, Annales du Service, 
in the Journal d'entrée of the Cairo Mu-  XXIV, pp. 178 to 185, and plates. 
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about 3 to 6 mms. thick. They have vague and irregular edges, and so 
look as if the molten metal had been poured on to a flat plate to cool. 
Before leaving the subject. it is worth noting that today the gold- and 
silversmiths in Egypt have no particular shape for the moulds, in which 


. they cast their metal, but will use anything that happens to be at hand 


and suitable for the purpose. Again, the modern native jewellers treat 
their silver jewellery by immersing it in a bath of acid, which eats out 
the copper alloy from the surface and so leaves a thin coating of pure 
silver on the outside. This is called «pickling», but it has not been used 
on these ancient specimens (1). 

The left hand bracelet of the upper two is one of a pair. That one which 
was tested ©) consists of about 60 o/o silver and weighs 38.7 grams. It is 
made like the middle one of the lower row with the addition that each 
bar is itself twisted as well as being twisted on the others. They must be 
of angular section to account for the ridges. This twisting of the metal on 
itself is not to be found in the Pharaonic jewellery of the Cairo Museum, 
except in the aberrant group of XIX® dynasty jewellery from Tell Basta, 
sometimes spoken of as the treasure of Zagazig. Here however, it occurs 
several times) and, further, a quadrangular bar of gold, though not 
twisted, is used for each of a pair of Tausert's bracelets in the late XIX“ 


 ——————————— 





G) I am indebted to Mr. R. Wilson of 
the Assay Office Cairo, who kindly pro- 
vided me with the above details about 
the casting, metallurgy and the modern 
workruen. 

@) T have to thank Mr. A. Lucas for 
having had the testing and weighing of 
all this silver done for me. 

(@) Ençar, The Treasure of Tell Basta, 
in Le Musée Égyptien , Il, pl. L, where 
an example is figured on the right hand 
edge ofthe plate. À dozen gold bracelets 
similarly twisted were found at Susa in 
the foundation deposit of the temple of 
Shushinak. See ve Monean, Délépation en 


Perse, VIL, p. 67, and pl. XIV, where 
the example figured is numbered 3. This 


deposit is dated by the finders to about 


the period ofShutruk Nakhounte or about 
1200 B. C. (see p. 68) and so would 
be contemporary with the Tell Basta 
specimens. În the Persian treasure of 
the v-iv" centuries B. C., known as the 
Treasure of the Oxus, there are several 
bangles similarly twisted. See Dazron, 
The Treasure of the Oxus, pls. XVIL, 188, 
XVIII, 192, and pp. 111. 114. Nos. 
192 a and 139 are reported on pages 112 
and 114 as being similarly twisted. For 
the discussion as to date, see pp. 18-20. 
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dynasty (0, Moreover, these rope bangles and bracelets so common in Græco- 
Roman Egypt, are utterly unknown to the Jewellery of the Pharaohs(). 

The bracelet under discussion is finished off differently from that in 
the lower row with which it has been compared, in that it has a metal 
cap covering each of its ends. Only one of these still retains its loop. The 
bracelet was no doubt fastened by a jewel with a pair of similar rings on 
each side, through which, and the ring on the bracelet itself, a pin pas- 
sed W), The caps are corrugated, as is usual on such pieces. 

The strengthening of thin metal by a process of corrugation, or fluting, 
goes back in Ancient Egypt at least to the XII“ dynasty, when the little 
tubes supporting the ball pendants are so treated, though this is scarcely 
visible in the plate (. It becomes common in the New Kingdom, when it 
is found for instance in the XIX“* dynasty. From this time we have the 
various tubes of Seti Ils (or Tausert’s) ear studs which are so treated 6), 
Also there are the connecting tubes of the gold ear studs of this date from 
the Tell Basta hoard ®. The same applhes lo the barrel-shaped heads of 
Hent-taurs, and therefore of XXI" dynasty date, which shew spiral, or 
M SR RS 2 à, GE, Ch AD 
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circular, ridges on the thin metall,. There is a form of earring which 
became common in the New Kingdom, and which consists of a series of 
rings side by side. These are occasionally made of actual separate tubes 
fastened to each other, but more commonly of one piece of metal so 
strongly corrugated as to imitate the tubes). On the other hand, the 
fastenings of the XVII® dynasty necklace from Qurnab, although they 
look like our corrugated fastenings, are not made in this way, but by 
soldering together the necessary number of separate rings (3), 

The right hand bangle of the two upper ones consists of about 50 o/o 
silver and weighs 42*8 grams. There is no pair to it in the hoard, but 
the Cairo Museum possesses a fine one in gold constructed on the same 
principle , Like the last it is made of wires twisted into a rope, but a 
hollow, not a solid, one. To give it cohesion a thin silver bar runs through 
the middle of the tube formed by the coil, and may be seen in the plate, 
where the coil has opened. The bangle is springy. The ends are finished 
off in a way quite different to any of the others with a collar and a knob 
set on it. The knob is ribbed at the sides and slightly pointed at the cap, 
the cap being plain and divided from the rest by a line. The collar is de- 





® Vernier, Bijoux et Orfèvreries (Cat. 
gén. des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée 
du Caire), pl. XIX, nos. 52589, 5a583 
and p. 187. 

®) Aahhotep possessed a most curious 
object, which is well-known for its stran- 
geness, see Bissinc, Ein thebanischer 
Grabfund, Blatt V, LA, IB, and P. 7. 
That half of it, which supports the car- 
touche and sphinxes, looks in the publi- 
cations as if it were a rope. An exami- 
nation of the object itself, however, 
shews it to be not that, but only a plai- 
ted pattern which was well-known in 
Ancient Egypt. 

® As for instance on the similar ban- 
. gles, but in gold, Ver, Bijoux et 
Orfévreries (Cat. gén. des Antiquités égyp- 
tiennes du Musée du Caire), pl. XII, no. 
59101, pl. XIII, no. 52099. 


® De Morcax, Fouilles à Dahchour, 
1894, pl. XXIV, no. 12. 

® Dans, The Tomb of Siphiah, pla- 
tes numbered 7 and 8 in the Cairo Mu- 
seum copy and pages 35-36. Compare 
also Vernier's description op. cit, p. 
137-188, but unfortunately the photo- 
graph on plate XX VIII does not shew the 
corrugations on the main tubes. The 
little pair of bracelets of XII“ dynasty date 
from Dahshur are something different, 
as the ridges only appear on the outside 
of a thick piece of metal. They are, thus, 
only ornamental and not constructional, 
CF. Vernier, op. cil., no. 52022. 

(1 CF. Ençar, op. cit., P- 105, or the 
objects themselves, no. 39593, in the 
Journal d'entrée of the Cairo Museun:. In 


Vernier’s catalogue they are numbered 
59325, 





corated with a zigzag pattern. 


The left hand bangle of the lower row consists of about 60 o/o silver 
and weighs 81°3 grams. There were three of these found in the hoard 
and in fact itis a common type of Græco-Roman jewellery in Egypt . 
The two ends slide backwards and forwards to adjust the bangle to the wrist. 





() Journal d'entrée, no. 41587, and 
Ecuior Swiru, The Royal Mummies (Cat. 
gén. des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée 
du Caire), p- 104, where nos. 1 and 2 
are the corrugated imitations, but no. 3 
keeps up the original method of coïling 
gold wire, which was in use in protody- 
nastie times. Cf. Perrre, Royal Tombs, 
Il, pl. I, 3, p. 18, and a similar bead. 
Reiser, Archæological Survey of Nubia, 
1907-1908, pl. 68, b. no. 4, and Text 


p. 51. This is now in the Cairo Museum 


numbered 43559 in the Journal d'entrée. 


@) Separate tubes, Perrie, Qurneh, 
p. 9, pl. XXIX (XVII dynasty). Vernier, 
op. ci, nos. 52392-52396, 5a606- 
52609. Corrugated Metal, VERNIER, op. 
cit., nos. b2378-5a391, 52609-52606. 

® Perrie, Qurneh, pl. XXIX, p. 9. 

(9 Vernier, 0p. cit, no. 52103. Some 
of the earrings also are no doubt of a 
similar manufacture; cf. pl. XXXV, nos. 
5a517, 52593, 5aba7, 5a5a8, 5a5ag. 

6) Vernier, op. cit, pl. XIV, nos, 
52107, 52113, pl. XVI, nos. 521384, 
52146, cf. also no. 59125. To these 
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The method of twisting the ends on to the body of the wire is an 
ancient and common one in Egypt, where it is a very usual method of 
securing the ring after having threaded the beads or scarab on to it. 

It occurs twice in the jewellery of Queen Apuit, mother of Pepi [* of 
the VI dynasty, in the simplest style of threading the single carnelian bead 
ornamen{ing the throat and again the beads of the bracelet (1) on to a plain 
piece of gold wire, the ends of which are quite roughly twisted over each 
other at the back. It is to be noted that the ends are not looped into each 
other and then twisted back on the wire, which seems the natural and 
more secure way. Again in the XIT* dynasty it is found very commonly 
among the rings from Dahshur ). Later, however, an improvement was 
made on this by using a thick piece of wire thinning out at the ends and 
passing both of them through the scarab. They were then twisted round 
the body of the ring on each side of the scarab, and thus, by regulariza- 
tion, what had been merely an ugly blemish became a decoration ®). In 
its turn this led on to yet another improvement, which was to make the 
ring in two pieces — an open ring bored at each end and a separate 
piece of wire serving as an axis pin for the scarab. The ends of the axis 
pin were passed through the holes in the ends of the ring and twisted 
round in the usual way, resulting in something looking very like the pre- 
vious method (6), Thus in our bangle we merely have the middle method 
without the scarab and with the twisting of the wire put to the new use 
of enabling the ring to be expanded or contracted by sliding through. 
À pair of the bangles of Queen Tausert’s are made on this style, but they 


are non-sliding. They shew an anticipation of the classical gem in the 
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The middle bangle of the lower row contains about Lo o/o silver and 
weighs 7 grams. Itis just made of silver rods of cireular section twisted 
into a rope. Each member, however, is not twisted on itself as in the first 
case, but is left plain. Its ends are in the form of snakes’ heads, of an 
angular shape and with a mark like a tree on the forehead. This mark is 
no doubt a cheap substitute for the precious stones placed in this posi- 
tion in the specimens made of gold (1), These were no doubt suggested by 
the ancient and almost universal belief that snakes actually carried a 
stone in the head that was of great magical virtue(). This, however, 
does not seem to have been à Pharaonic idea as such representations of 
serpents as [ know shew nothing of the sort, nor does the Shipwrecked 
Sailor mention such a stone in his description of the serpent king of the 
Magic Island. On the other hand, the golden snake’s or dragon’s head from 
the foundation deposit of the temple of Shushinak at Susa has a hole in the 
top, from which something has been extracted. This leads the finders to 
suggest that a jewel has been inlaid here). Bangles and bracelets in the 
form of snakes, or with snake head endings, are common in the classical 
jewellery of Egypt (}, but nothing like them occurs in Pharaonic times. 





whorl into which the gold wires are twisted W), 





must be added Journal entrée, nos. 
45288, silver pair, 45289, silver pair, 
46348, gold pair, 47514, gold. These 
were received after the publication of the 
catalogue. 

( Journal entrée, nos. 47840, 
h78h1. 

® Vennien, op. ci, nos. Ba9aho, 
5aah1, 5a943-5aa46, 5aa58-59260. 


®) Vernier, Bijoux el Orfévreries, nos. 
52904, 52910, 52911, 59213. 

( Vernier, op. cé, nos. b2174, 
52184, 52193, 52194, 5a196-ba199, 
52909, 52207, baa14, etc. 

5) Vernier, op. cit, pl. XIX, nos. 
5a58a, 52583, and p. 187. See also 
Davis, The Tomb of Siphtah, pis. num- 
bered 14, 15, in the Cairo Museum copy. 





and p. 4o, no. 16, and again, but not 
so well described, in Davis, The Tomb 
of Queen Tiyi, p. 43, no. 16. 

® As for instance Vernier, op. cül., 
nos. 52094, 5a114. 


® For a quantity of information on 


this subject, see Harzipay in Folklore, 
XXXIT, pp. 265 SF, and compare also 
Sxear in Folklore, XXIIT, p. 47. Shakes- 
peare transfers the idea to {he toad, when 
he says e...., the toad, ugly and veno- 
mous, Wears yet a precious jewel in his 
head»; 4s You Like It, act. II, scene r. 

® De Moncax, Délégation en Perse, 
VIE, pl. XIIE, figs. 1 a, b, and p. 67. 
This hole might, however, have accom- 
modated a pair of horns such as the ser- 
pent wears on plate XXVII of the same 


work. Serpents’ horns, whatever they 
may actually be, are also esteemed of 
high magical virtuc in many parts of the 
world. Only as recently as 1899 the court 
of Larnaca in Cyprus awarded Æ 80 
(Turkish) as damages for the loss of a 
snake’s horn, which had been lent to 
curl a certain disease. Murison, American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Lite- 
ratures, XXI, p. 117, note 9. 

( Vennier, op. cit., Snake’s head no. 
52103. Snakes, nos. 52094, 5a114, 
52119-52124, to which must be added 
Journal d'entrée, nos. 44877, hh987, 
k736a, which were received after the 
publication of this work. In the group 
numbered 44987, were also the fantas- 
tically coïled things, which have almost 
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The right hand bangle of the lower row contains about 4o 0/0 silver 
and weighs 82°2 grams. Ît is a plain rod of silver ending off in animal 
(lions?) heads, and behind them a hatched herring boning is finished off 
with a spot pattern. On this occasion no doubt the hatching serves to re- 
present the mane, but actually such a kind of decoration for the ends of 
bangles had been used alone in the XIX® dynasty U), when it was a cross 
batching that was employed. À similar decoration of cross-hatching is seen 
on the great bronze anklets from Faras in Nubia. These are thought to 
be of Ptolemaic date(. A lion-headed bangle is shewn on a naophorous 
statue in the Vatican, dating to the end of the XX VI“ dynasty or beginning 
of the Persian period), Cairo Museum possesses plenty of Græco-Roman 
bangles ending in animals heads, but strangely enough the lion is not 
represented. There are to be found the foreparts of sphinxes, griffons’ 
heads, calves’ and rams’ heads(‘). Bangles with heads and hatching very 





lost their resemblance to snakes, but 
which shew relics of Pharaonie Egypt in 
the decoration of uraei inserted here 
and there among the coils. 

(7 Ençar, op. cit., pl. L. Later on a 
completely similar band of cross hatch- 
ing was quite a common decoration to 
the ends of bracelets in Assyria, which 
no doubt were bars of metal like Ed- 
gar’s. See Layarp, Monuments of Nineveh, 
[, pls. 7, 31, 85, 36, 37, 38, 4o, II, 
pis. 5, 6. On these last two plates there 
are simple diagonal hatchings, but, as 
they do not oceur again, they are proba- 
bly intended for the usual cross hatch- 
ings. 

@ Grirriru, The Meroitic Cemetery at 
Faras, published in the Liverpool Annals 
of Archæology and Anthropology, XI, pl. 
XL, nos. 2,3, 4, 5, and pp. 156, 157. 
For date, see p. 144, SA. 

@) Lecran, Annales du Service, VIII, 
pp. 22, 53. 


® Vernier, op. cit., sphinxes 52095; 


grifons 52097; calves 52148; rams 


52587. Animals’ heads are not uncom- 
mon as bangle endings in Assyria, thus 
in Layanp, Monuments of Nineveh, I, one 
finds, rams’ heads, pls. 5, 25, 41, cal- 
ves’ heads? pls. 34, 37, 38, dragons’ 
heads, pl.. 51, indeterminate animals 
head, pl. 31. Similarly in the Persian 
treasure of the v® to 1v° centuries B. C., 
known as the Treasure of the Oxus, ani- 
mais’ heads and the foreparts of animals 
are largely used as endings to bangles. 
See Darton, The Treasure of the Oxus, 
Goats’ heads: pls. XVIL, 138; XVII, 134. 
135; XIX, 140. — Lions’ heads : pls. 
XVII, 118; XVIII, 120, 122; XIX, 124; 
XXI, 119; Fig. 68, no. 117. — Rams’ 
heads : pls. XIX, 133; XX, 139. — Grif- 
fons’ heads : pis. XVIII, 131; XX, 144. 
— Foreparts of Ibexes : pl. XX, 136. — 
Foreparts of Winged Goats : pl. XX, 137. 
— Foreparts of Griftons : pl. XVI, 116. 
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like ours are common from India today, and with the herring bone hatch- 
ing, but without the heads, from eastern Central Africa, probably N. 
Uganda 1), 


The break between the normal Pharaonic and Romano-Egyptian jewel- 
lery is complete. This applies not only to the style, but even to the mate- 
rials used, with of course the exception of gold and silver, which must be 
the basis of jewellery. Yet even in the use of the gold a difference is appa- 
rent, for the Romans depended practically entirely on the gold alone, its 
workmanship and massiveness, for their effect. Except as small pendants to 
earrings, etc. stones, on the other hand, are rare, and, when they are 
used, it is usually in the form of a fine, handsome, isolated jewel set by 
itself «en cabochon» in a gold plaque or framing of greater or less ex- 
panse. How different is this from the regular Pharaonic jewellery, in 
which gold mainly played a secondary part only, serving as a foundation, 
or setting, for a mass of brilliant coloured stones. The effect aimed at, as 
a rule, by the Pharaonic jeweller was to obtain a blaze of harmoniously 
grouped colour produced by massed stones or glaze imitating such stones, 
and among these a certain amount of gold was interspersed to give con- 
trast. Otherwise gold, as a rule, is used only as a backing and as cloisons 
for inlay. Golden jewels, however, are naturally not absent, but do not 
become so common until the beginning of the New Kingdom, from which 
time gold and silver begin to predominate, and continue to do so to an 
ever increasing extent as the inlaid work declines, until in classical days 
they play almost the whole rôle by themselves ). The impression left on 


1) Taowas, Catalogue of the Ethnogra- is definite reason to date it to this period. 
phical Museum of the Royal Geographical An isolated set of small jewellery made 
Society of Erypt, Le Caire, 1924, p. 18, in this style is exhibited here. But on 





nos. 122, 153. 

% Out of some hundreds of pieces of 
jewellery exhibited in the Romano-Egyp- 
tian case of the Cairo Museum, there is 
no single piece made of the old fashioned 
inlay and cloisonné work for which there 


Annales du Service, t. XXV. 


looking it up in the Temporary Reyister, 
where it is numbered Le it is found 
to be without any history at all. Thus 
there is no reason why it should not be 
latest native Egyptian or early Ptolemaic, 
to which period this class of small stuff 


9 
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the observer of Pharaonic jewellery is one of broad expanses of colour, 
whether in the form of collars, pectorals and bracelets, or of strings of 
either stone or faience beads. In the Roman period this may be said to 
have entirely disappeared in favour of massive gold, leaving behind it per- 
haps no memory at all. Not only are the designs different, but the very 
choice of such stones as are used is different. In Pharaonic Egypt the sto- 
nes employed vary little from lapis-lazuli, turquoise carnelian and ame- 
thyst, and at times some green felspar. In the classical days it might 
almost be said that, with the exception of the green felspar, these never 
appear. On the contrary the taste ran to agate, green felspar and 
beryl (so called emerald), garnet and pearls and moreover, these are set 
very differently to anything the Pharaonic jeweller cared for. That is to 
say, there is very little cutting to shape, the stones are just polished, and 
either threaded as pendants or set «en cabochon». Again, as regards the 


designs, instead of broad bands for collars and bracelets, the jewellery of 


classical Egypt consists mostly of fingerrings, earrings, bangles, whether 
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solid or rope pattern (), long gold chains and medallions sometimes con- 
sisting of coins ®, Some of these designs, it is true, had been coming into 
Egypt in a very minor way, but still in increasing quantities, since the 
beginning of the New Kingdom, when Aahhotep’s great « Trichinopoly » 


gold chain is well-known, and there is another of about the same date 





is otherwise well-dated. Belonging to 
another class of Ancient Egyptian work- 
manship, there is, however, one bracelet 
(or collar, Temporary Register no. et) 
which, though it also is without history, 
can scarcely from the style be anything 
but Roman in date. 1t, however, is very 
definitely a memory of the old technique 
of a broad band of beads threaded on 
parallel strings and kept in position by 
gold spacer bars. But apart from the 
general idea all is different. The beads 
are pearls and large irregular green be- 
ryls. The wires do not run through holes 
in the spacer bars, but are tied to rings 
at their sides. Garnets are set down the 
length of the spacer bars. The fastening 
is made of a piece of gold plate pierced 
with openwork decoration of an entirely 
ün-Egyptian, but classical, character. 


In Romano-Egyptian times, therefore, 
it may be truly said, that the old tech- 
nique and fashions had as good as com- 
pletely perished. Not so, however, in 
Ptolemaic days, as is only natural. Here 
we have the great hoard of gold and sil- 
ver from Toukh el Garmous dating to 
about the year 300 B. C. (Ençar, Le Mu- 
sée Égypiien, IT, p. 61). This includes a 
miniature inlaid necklace of the usual An- 
cient Egyplian type (the necklace is pu- 
blished by Enear, op. ait. pl. XXII, p. 58- 
59.Itis no. 38084 in the Journal d'entrée. 
The beads are not yet published. They 
are numbered 38409 in the Journal d’en- 
trée), also a series of beads each formed 
of a number of stones inlaid in cloisons, 
as were the Dahshur pendants (ne Mor-- 
can, Fouilles à Dahchour, 1894, pls. XX, 
XXIV, ño. 1 2 and p. 66). There is also the 


tiny gold bracelet, Journal d’entrée, no. 
L5210, which had been inlaid, but from 
which all the inlay has fallen out, leaving 
only the cloisons. It comes from Denderah 
and formed part of a hoard oflate, no doubt 
Piolemaie, jewellery, seized from thieves. 
It would not be out of place in the set 
of jewellery of which the above mentio- 
ned Ptolemaic pectoral formed part. Once 
again there is the piece of inlay on silver 
from the Delta (Maspero, Guide, 1915, 
no. 4107 and Temporary Register 12) 
which in the massiveness of the metal is 
quite comparable to the winged scarab 
of inlay on heavy silver from Denderah 
(Journal d'entrée, no. 46356) and dated 
to the latest Ptolemaic period. From this 
dated treasure of Denderah we have tbe 
cloisons for the inlaid wing of a goddess. 
(Journal d'entrée, no. 46395). Yet even 
here in Ptolemaic times the new classical 
fashions of jewellery have already taken 
a strong hold, as may be seen in Edgar’s 
plates XXI[-XXV. Possibly in the life of 
the people the old fashions of jewellery 
had died out more completely than we 
are aware of, because most of these Pio- 
lemaic and latest Egyptian hoards are 
temple treasures, which would naturally 
tend to preserve the ancient traditional 
forms. On the other hand the Roman 
things, that we get, are personal adorn- 


ments, and these are merely gold or sil- 
ver -with occasionally an isolated stone 
set as a gem. 

(These bangles are something quite 
different from the closed armlets of Aah- 
hotep and Tausert, which are circles of 
gold of square or triangular section, or 
else a broad band of plain gold bulging 
outwards round the centre. Cf. for ex- 
ample VERNIER, op. cit, nos. 52073, 
52074, 52083, 52087, 52580, and 
Ta. Dans, The Tomb of Siphtah, p. ho, 
no. 17, and the plate numbered 14 in 
the Cairo Museum copy top left hand 
corner. They are also diflerent again from 
the simple broad bands of gold of still 
earlier days, whether open or closed. See 
for the closed, VerMER, op. cit., no. 
52012 of VI* dynasty date from Nag' ed 
Deir; and for the open, VeRNIER, op. cit, 
nos. 52050, 52064, 52065, and-the 
little ribbed ones 52056, 52057, all of 
which are of XIL* dynasty date from 
Dahshur. 

® W. Denison, University of Michi- 
gan Studies (Humanistic Series), vol. XIT, 
Part Il, À Gold Treasure of the Late Ro- 
man Period from Egypt. Plate 1 shews 
what is perhaps the most magnificent 
example of the use of coins and medal- 
lions in Roman jewellery. 
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in Leyden 1}, Less well-known are her pearls }, not bored for suspension, 
but set «en cabochon», and it is probably this that gives this necklace 
such a curiously non-Egyptian, but classical, or even mediæval, look. 
This is believed to be the only occurrence of pearls in Pharaonic times. 
There are also the signet rings to be mentioned later, and which have 
become common by the time of Amenhotep IIT and Akhenaton (). But 
otherwise it is not until the late New Kingdom that the change is appa- 
rent. In the late XIX® dynasty we get the hoard from Tell Basta, which 
includes objects of so classical an appearance that at first it was believed 
by some to belong to the later period). Such are the loop earrings with 
the swelling on the lower side ), those with a pendent bunch of grapes, 
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and those with a naïl-like pendant, the bangles made of a simple rod 
of silver ), signet rings with flat bezels for intaglio designs or names P) 
To this list may be added yet another resemblance in the small brace- 
lets, or large earrings, each made of a twisted angular bar of silver (3), 
At a still later date a taste just begins for a little of that essentially clas- 
sical stone — banded agate. Thus at the end of the XX dynasty we have 
three black and white banded agates mounted in gold settings. These 
appear to have been found with the ægides coming from the mummy 
which produced the great ear pendants of Ramses XII, Again in the 
XXIF°È dynasty hoard of jewellery from Tell Moqdam there are two large 
agates, one pierced diametrically for setting as a jewel, and the other 


forming the body of a gold scorpion ). At à later period still, the LAVE 


————_—_—_—— 


® Itis 1°33 metres long and carries 
a large scarab of a certain « Thoth». See 
Leewans, Aogyptische Monumenten, Ley- 
den, vol. IE, pl. XXXV, 94 a and Descrip- 
tion raisonnée des Monuments égyptiens du 
Musée d’Antiquités des Pays-Bas à Leide, 
1840, p. 67, no. 94. There is the VI“ 
dynasty fine gold chain 1°9 metres in 
length, Journal d'entrée, no. 3h903, and 
Garsraxc, Mahasna, pl. XXXVIL Other- 
wise the few chains that are used are quite 
short and mostly insignificant. The two 
longest seem to be the little thin one 
from Barnougi in the Delta of Middle 
Kingdom date, which is 30 cms. long 
(Journal d'entrée, no. 38880, and Ebcar, 
Le Musée Egyptien, 1], pl. LVT), and the 
biggest of the Dahshur ones which is 
278 cms. long (Journal d'entrée, no. 
31194 and oe Morcan, Fouilles à Dah- 
chour, 1894-1895, pl. XII, 66). 

@) F. von Bisswe, Ein thebanischer 
Grabfund. Taf. VI, 13, 14, VIIL. A. 
16 and S. 18. 

5) See Newserny, Scarabs, p. 94. 

(9 Masreno, Égyptian Art, p. 155 f. 


where it is called the Treasure of Zagazig. 

(6) A detailed catalogue of these is gi- 
ven by VERNER, op. cit, nos. 52340- 
52353. À pair of earrings in gold of 
very similar design was found at el Ahai- 
wah near Girga and are similarly dated 
to the XIX' dynasty. See Vernier, op. 
ci. , nos. 52339, 52333.Thereisanolher 
pair, but unfortunately of quite uncer- 
tain date, which Vernier attributes to the 
Græco-Roman age. They are nos. 52611, 
59619, in his oft-quoted publication. A 
series of such earrings, probably dating 
to the period between the XXVI®* dynasty 
and Ptolemaic times, is published by 
Encecsacx, The Treasure of Athribis (Ben- 
ha), Annales du Service, XXIV, pl. IV 
and pp. 181-184. À certain number of 
this type were found at Sanam near Na- 
pata in Nubia. They date to the years 
between about 730 and 530 B. C. See 
Gurrira, Oxford Excavations in Nubia, 
published in The Liverpool Annals of Art 
and Anthropology, X, pl. XL, figs. 10, 
11, 19. To these may be added figs. 6, 
7,8, and 9, which are derivatives and 





elaborations of the simpler type. For date 
and description, see pp. 78, 106,129. 
This shape is the commonest kind in 
Palestine, where it has a very wide range 
of date, from the Second to the Fourth 
Semitic Periods. Hanpcocx, The Archæ- 
ology of the Holy Land, pp.194,195, and 
fig. 52, n0.92, and again no. 10, which 
is upside down. Macalister puts the be- 
ginning of the Second Semitic Period 
after the XII‘ Egyptian dynasty and the 
end of the Fourth to 550 B.C. The Ex- 
cavation of Gezer, 1, p. xxr. It is worth 
noting that the Assyrian earrings are 
regularly composed of a ring, generally 
with a pendant of some sort, 

() This type oceurs again at this pe- 
riod in Tausert’s jewellery, which inclu- 
des two small bangles each merely con- 
sisting of a rod of gold of circular section 
bent round. The ends are quite plain, 
being entirely without decoration of any 
sort. See Vernier, op. ci, nos. 52584, 
52585. 

@) Masrero, op. cit, p. 157. The list 


of similarities is completed from Epcar, 
op. ci., p. 104, who also gives referen- 
ces to the Cyprus Museum. As already 
stated, signet rings of this sort bave al- 
ready become common under Amenhotep 
III and Akhenaton. See Newperny, Sca- 
rabs, p. 94. 

6) Cf. Ençar, op. cit, pl. L, right 
hand edge, which may be compared to 
the technique of the left hand one of the 
two upper bracelets in the plate accom- 
panying the present article. 

@) Cf. Masrero, Guide du Visiteur au 
Musée du Caire, 1915, p.435, 436, nos. 
L060 and 4070, and Temporary Register 
no. Sara 

(5) Gaurmier, Annales du Service, XXI, 
p. 24, 25, nos. 45338, 45352, and 
pi. 1, no. 5. The description of no. 45352 
as a «Boîte» is erroneous and should be 
deleted. It is a jewel as described above. 
Agates were found at Susa in the foun- 
dation deposit of the temple of Shushinak. 
See px Morca, Délégation en Perse, VII, 
pl. XII, 7, 13, and p. 67. Especially 
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dynasty, there oceur three or four more pieces of agate among the amu- 
lets of Horuza®). At Mitrahinah the Philadelphia Expedition found a 
number of beads and a ram’s head amulet, all in agate (). These were 
found about four metres above the Merenptah level, and are estimated 
by Sanborn to date to about 550 B.C. There are also the five polished 
plaques and one uza èye of very dark coloured banded agate or onyx, 
which are no doubt of the Persian period, as they were found with a 
series of gold plaques ornamented with a winged genius in the Persian 
style (#). Again there are the three Neith shuttle-symbols of onyx, which, 
though they are without date or provenance, are still clearly late F). 

The scorpion is an exceptionally interesting piece in view of Pliny's 
statement that the agate is considered useful against the stings of spiders 
and scorpions . Among the places, whence agate of this quality comes, 
he mentions Thebes in Egypt. Our specimen shews the belief to have 
been not confined to Italy, but to have been an Ancient Egyptian one also, 
and to have been at least as old as the XXI" dynasty, about 850 B. C. 


G. À. Wanwnienr. 








noticeable is fig. 7, which corresponds 
remarkably with the agate from Tell Moq- 
dam in Egypt, no. 45359 in Gauthier’ 
plate. The Shushinak deposit is assigned 
by the finders to about the reign of Shu- 
truk Nakhounte or about 1200 B. C. 
(p. 68). 

(1 Journal d'entrée, no. 28734 men- 
tions among his other amulets «Agathe, 
a tablettes, 1 navette (shuttle, i.e. Neith 
symbol), 1 UFa». The first three of these 


are immediately recognizable in the case 


in the jewel room. 
® Now in the Cairo Museum and 
numbered 46105 in the Journal d’entrée. 


® Journal d'entrée, no. 40373. They 
were all found buried in one pot at Tell 
Tmaï el Amdid (Mendes) in the Delta. 

®) Reisner, Amulets ( Catalogue général 
des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire), nos. 5568, 5569 (?), 5570. 

@ Puy, Natural History, XXXVIL, 54. 
Another scorpion has a green stone (feld- 
spar ?) set in its back. It is no. 46104 
of the Journal d’entrée, and was found at 
Mitrahinah along with the agate beads 
mentioned above. From the cireumstances 
of its finding Sanborn estimates its date 
to be about 550 B. C. 





A DAGGER 


OF THE EARLY NEW KINGDOM 






BY 


Ma. G. À. WAINWRIGHT. 





Bnowze vaccer. — With half of the blade missing, from Zawiyet el Am- 
wat (opposite Minia). Journal d'entrée, no. h7244. Total length, 21 cms. 
Length of grip between the extreme points, g cms. : 

This is a type of dagger entirely foreign to Egypt. It is cast all in one 
piece, blade and hilt together. The hilt is divided into spaces, so shaped 
as to accommodate the fingers, which it does very well indeed. The whole 
of the broad sides of the hilt are oceupied by a cavity 5 mms. deep to 
receive an insertion of some kind. In all of these details our specimen dif- 
fers completely from the ordinary Egyptian weapon, as does the pommel, 
which is totally different from the large discoid piece of ivory with two 
holes in it of the native Egyptian daggers. 

The hilt is very solid, being 14 mms. thick, hence the blade, which 
is only 2 mms. thick at the centre of the break appears distinctly thin and 
weak. There is no midrib of any sort running along it, but the bilade 
thickens in a regular curve from the edges over the centre. The flat sides 
of the blade do not taper away gradually from the hilt, but start with a 
thickness but little more than double that at the break. Thus there is a 
sharp step of nearly half a centimetre on each side at the junction of the 
thin blade with the thick hilt. This can be noticed in the photograph. 
The ridges surrounding the cavity on the hit are upright, except that at 
the blade end. This on the contrary is sharply inclined towards the pom- 
mel. It, therefore, must have covered the end of the insertion, and while 
the other sides held it in place, this, by overlapping the end, would have 
prevented its removal. This will be referred to again later. The cavity 1s 
much deeper at the blade end of the hilt than itis at that by the pommel. 

Herewith is a descriptive table of the various examples of this type 
that I have been able to find. 


























REFERENCE. 


VIT, plate facing p. 120... 


Waxzoc, The Epyptian Expe- 


dition, 1915-1916, p. 21, 
io 6 cononsoscouse 


Winzocx, The Egyptian Expe- 
dition, 1921-1929, p- 20, 


soso... 


Perrik, Tools and Weapons, 
pl. XXXIV, 5a....,..... 


Zawiyet el Amwat, Journal 
d'entrée, no. kyahh...... 
Qau, 1924. Tomb no. 618 (?), 
Firra, Arch. Survey of Nubia, 
1909-1910, pl. 21 a, 3 and 
D AOféo ac bac 65600 8008 


Scuirer, Àg. Goldschmiedear- 
beiten, p. 23, fig. e...... 
ScuÂren, Ag. Goldschmiedear- 
beiten, p. 23, fig. f...... 
Bunce, Archæologia, LIII, pl. 


Leewans, Æpyptische Monumen- 
ten, pl. LXXXIT, fig. no ©). 


Pernie, Tools and Weapons, 


(1.0.0 TS ER PE SOA ES 
Parme, Tools and Weapons, 
pl. XXXIII, 22.......... 





Daressr, Annales du Service, 


Earliest XVIII‘ 
dynasty. 


Thothmes I. 


Thothmes III. 


Early mid XVIII‘ 
dynasty. 


Rameses III. 


Assyrian. 


HILT. 


Plain. 


Divided. 


Divided. 
Divided. 


———— | ——————  —_—_—_—_—_—__— | ——_—— 


Divided. 


Divided. 


Divided. 


Divided. 


Divided. 


Plain. 


Plain. 


MIDRIB. 


No. 


— | ——————_—_—_—_—____——_—__—_——…—_— | —_—_—_————.—— 


Yes. 


No. 


0} Published as a supplement to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New-York. 
®) À dagger of this kind with plain silver plates on the hilt was found by the British School of Archæology 
in Egypt at Qau. I had the opportunity of handling it at the exhibition in London in 1984. Prof. Sir Flinders | 
Petrie has since supplied me with the detaïls as regards dating. 
F) See also Lesmans, Description raisonnée (1840); p. 102, nos. 70, 71. The second of these is the pommel 
of a similar dagger, No. 70 is described as «Bronze. Poignard , le manche en bois orné d’une plaque en or et 
d’un pommeau en ivoire». 


Round. 
















TIP. 


—— | —————— ———— | —……__—…—…——""_ | | | 


Pointed. 































Round. 


Round. 
Round. 
Round. 


Fairly 


Round. 


Pointed. | 
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From the study of this table it becomes clear, that these daggers are 
introduced into Egypt under the Hyksos kings, and further that there is 
no dateable example that does not belong either to this period or the 
early XVIIT® dynasty. The first in date is that of Nhiman from Saqqarah, 
which has the cartouche of one of the Apepis on it. Next comes one assi- 
gnable to the first beginnings of the XVIII® dynasty, and then that of 
Aahmes Penhat bearing the cartouche of Thothmes I. The other dateable 
ones, nos. 7, 8, are a little later in this period, for Petrie kindly informs 
me that by the contents of the tomb no. 7 is dateable to Thothmes III, 
and not fifty years earlier or later, while a similar method of dating shews 
that no. 8 could scarcely be after the time of Thothmes IIL. This was a 
time of Asiatic influence, hence it is quite natural that a similar treat- 
ment of hilt should be observed on the Assyrian daggers U), and on various 
"«khopesh » scimetars, which are supposed to be Asiatic weapons, and one 
of which comes from Assyria and another very good example from Gezer 
in Palestine(?. Again marks, which might very well represent inlay, occur 
on the handles of a series of knives, which are figured in the tomb of 
Rameses III and have a very foreign look. That the Assyrian sculptures 
really do represent something very like the simpler examples of our type 
is shewn by the actual weapon exhibited in the British Museum. Its hilt 
has a cavity on each side, which like the one from Zawiyet el Amwat is 
shallow at the pommel, but deep at the blade end. The Assyrian dag- 
ger seems to be a much less efficient weapon than any of the Egyptian 
ones, for the reasons that the hilt is much thinner, and also is badly sha- 
ped for obtaining a good grip. Moreover, the butt end is not sharply 


oo 


209.Macazister, The Excavationof Gezer, 
1, p. 313, II, pl. LXXV, 16. Here the 
flanged hilt was filled with plates of ivory, 
as if is in our dagger no. 11. 

6) Conveniently figured by Perre, 
Tools and Weapons, pl. XXVI, 135, 
136, andotherwise Rosezuint, Monumenti 
Civili, pl. CXXI, 21; Cnampoucion, Mo- 
numents de l'Égypte et de la Nubie, NI, 
pi. CCLXHIT. 


() Pgrrie, Tools and Weapons, pl. 
XXXIII, 292. Other examples from Assy- 
ria may be seen in Layanp, Monuments 
of Nineveh, 1, pls. 9, 51,59, and an ac- 
tual dagger, pl. 96, fig. 10. Al the dag- 
gers in the sculptures are represented 
with highly decorated hilts. These no 
doubt represent embossed plates of metal 
like those of no. 1 in the above table. 

@) Pere, op. cit., pl. XXVII, 201, 
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turned outwards, and in fact it would seem difficult to prevent its shipping 
out of the hand. It is to the earlier and simpler of the two types of Egyptian 
dagger that the Assyrian is allied by the undivided hült and lack of a mid- 
nb, though there is no Egyptian specimen that is not more practical than 
it. It looks, therefore, as if the Assyrian were a survival of an earlier form, 
whence our Egyptian varieties are not only also derived, but improved 
as well. 

From Russian Armenia also there comes an interesting series of Bronze 
Age daggers®, which shew a number of striking resemblances to our 
weapons as well as a number of differences from them. In the first place, 
there is a great variety of forms of hilts all hollowed out to receive inlaid 
plates. The butt ends of quite a number of them are similar to that of 
ours, though the manner of joining them to the hült is entirely different. 
In every case the hollow is closed at the end of the butt, as it is in ours: 
and does not run through on to the blade, as in those to be mentioned at 
the end of this article. In the majority of them the plates of inlay were 
just set in, but in a few they were rivetted in. The blades are pointed 
unlike the majority of ours, and have a high narrow midrib down the 
centre like the later of our two groups. This type of dagger is not original 
to Armenia, but is introduced at the end of the Bronze Age and lasts even 
into the time of transition from bronze to iron. 

Having noted the fact that this type of dagger is introduced into Egypt 
under the Hyksos kings, and is related to a number of Asiatic weapons, 
a further study of the table brings out the following points : 


1. The blade practically always has a round tip. 

2. There are two clearly marked types both of hilt and blade; the hit 
being either plain or divided into places for the fingers, and the blade 
being either with or without a midrib. 
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3. On the whole the plain hilt belongs to the plain blade without a 
midrib. 

4. The divided hilt belongs on the whole to the blade with a midrib. 

5. The simple weapons with the plain hilts and no midribs are the 


early ones. 


Thus the dagger begins in Egypt as a simple weapon with a plain hilt 
and no midrib, but by the time of Thothmes III it has begun to-be im- 
proved by a division of the hült to give a better grip, and then is further 
improved by being strengthened by the addition of a midnib to the blade. 
Nos. 5, 6 and 7 represent the half way house, when the change is tak- 
ing place for there the hilt has become divided, though the blade still 
remains plain without a midrib. Yet again nos. 7 and 8 shew that this 
change was in the act of taking place under Thothmes III. The blade to 
which either form of the hilt was attached practically always has a broad 
rounded tip. Of the Egyptian ones only nos. k and 7 in the table are 
pointed and in this approximate to the Assyrian, no. 14. As will be seen 
in the plate our example has a special place for the first and fourth fin- 
gers, and one long one for the two middle fingers. This characteristic at 
present makes it unique, for though a place for the fingers is generally | 
arranged, yet it is regularly a simple one, and that for the finger nearest 
the blade, except on one occasion only, no. 5, where the division comes 
in the middle, and so is for two fingers on each side. 

What is perhaps a picture of a variety of our type is shewn some hund- 
reds of years later in the tomb of Rameses IT (9, Here the midrib is very 
clearly shewn, also the broad rounded point. Of hült there are two sub- 
varieties, but each shewing what are no doubt inlaid plates, some of 
them taking the same shape as the hüt. Moreover, at the blade end of 
the hült on one of the types is an inverted lotus pattern quite reminiscent 








(7 De Monçan, Mission scientifique en 
Perse, IV, fig. 56 no. 10, fig. 69 nos. 
2,8, fig. 63 nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7. For a 
classification of some of the sites into their 
cultural periods, see p. 61. À number 


more of such daggers from a neighbour- 
ing district is published in pe Morçan, 
Délégation en Perse, VIII, figs. 416, 417, 
459, 460, 463, 636, 637, 638. 





() The lotus type is conveniently f- 
gured by Pere, but minus the tassel 
at the hilt, and the cross-hatchings on 
the blade, in his Tools and Weapons, pl. 
XXXIII, 19. Otherwise see Rosezunr, 
Monumenté Civik, pl. CXXI, no. 29, or 


Crameozzion, Monuments de l'Égypte, pl. 
CCLXIV. In this latter publication the 
inlay is clearly shewn as solid black pieces. 
Rosellini shews two and Champollion one 
dagger with a pair of dots on the hilt, 
as if it were rivetted on. 
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of the papyrus pattern found in the same position on no. 3 of the list. 
In the other sub-variety the place of the inverted lotus is taken by a se- 
ries of curved lines, equally reminiscent of those, which step the hit 
down to the blade, on the related dagger to be referred to in the next 


paragraph. Ït is to be noted that the hilt is represented as plain, although 


itis used with a midrib; a state of affairs not found hitherto among the 
actual daggers themselves. 

If the midrib is high and semi-cireular in section, as it is in no. 11, 
it is very likely an introduction from a type of dagger, which comes into 
Egypt at about the same time as ours, that is to say at the end of the 
XVIL® or beginning of the XVIII“ dynasty. It is a very rare form and 
occurs in the hoard of Aahhotep’s at this date(). À certain connection 
between this type and ours is made by a couple of daggers, the one until 
recently in the Mac Gregor Collection, the other in the British Museum P). 
The first is identical in shape with Aahhotep’s weapon, having the flat 
dise as pommel, four curving ridges stepping down from the hilt to the 
blade, slightly curved edges, sharp point and narrow midrib of semi- 
circular section. Now, however, comes a striking difference in that the 
hült of the Mac Gregor specimen is occupied by a sunk place for an inser- 
tion of some sort, just as are the hilts of the daggers now under discussion. 
The second dagger of this type of Aahhotep's ), which has been influen- 
ced by ours, has been affected in the form of the hilt and not in the 
inlay. Although the blade has the slightly curved edges, sharp point, 
narrow semi-circular midrib and golden hilt of Aahhotep's, yet the form 
of the hilt is quite different. It is in fact just like those of our plain type, 
turning outwards sharply to the butt, which is not a flat dise, as in 
Aahhotep’s, but is semi-circular like that of our type. The imitation, 


2 —_——— 22 ©9090 


(1 Conveniently figured by Perrie, op. than the Aahhotep specimen being 4o 
cit., pl. XXXIII, 24. Otherwise see Bis-  ems. in length. Thé British Museum one 
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however, has not been carried so far as to include an insertion. These 
cases of inlay in the hilt of one ribbed blade, and assimilation in the form 
of the hilt of another blade of the same type, therefore, form a connection 
between the two, for it may be that just as the shape and inlaying of the 
handle passed from the one to the other, so did the midrib also, but in 
the opposite direction. Another blade of very exceptional form is found 
just once in Egypt, and at this same time as the others. This is the famous 
«damascened» one, also of Aahhotep’s hoard, and it should be noted 
that two of its peculiarities are the midrib and rounded point. [is midrib is, 
however, flat, and if those on our type of dagger should prove to be flat 
also, it would be no doubt from this class of weapon that ours was derived 
and not from the other. The division of the hült with places for the fingers 
seems, however, to be unrelated to any of the other types of daggers. 
The cavities in the hilt of our specimen are quite clean, giving no sign 
of how they were filled. Fortunately, however, in describing the weapon 
of Nhiman, no. 1 in the list, M. Daressy gives a full account of the wood, 
which occupies these spaces under the electrum plates). Again all that 
remains of no. 3 is the wooden plates, once inserted in the hilt. No. 7, 
I am informed, shews traces of perished wood in the cavities. Nos. 8 
and 12 are both described as having wooden handles, which comparison 
with the respective plates shews to mean wood inlaid in the bronze hilt. 
There is thus no doubt but that our specimen originally had wooden blocks 
of this sort and that they had once supported metal plates similar to those 
of nos. 1, 3, 7 and 12, in the list®). These plates of precious metal were 
very often embossed with designs and hieroglyphic inscriptions ). That 
the cavities on the hilt were probably intended to receive wood explains the 
curious feature referred to earlier, which is that the flange at the blade 
end of the hült is not set at right angles like those at the sides and butt, 
but slopes sharply back over the cavity towards the pommel. In this way 





siNG, Ein thebanischer Grabfund, Taf. INT, 
0: 

® Numbered 1175 b. in the Sale Cata- 
logue, As it is most unfortunately not one 
of those illustrated, I studied and sket- 
ched it on the spot. It is slightly larger 


is published by Bunce, Archæologia, 
LIT, pl. IV, fig. 5, facing p. 92. 

®) Aahhotep's dagger and the British 
Museum specimen are convenienily pu- 
blished side by side in Perme, Tools and 
Weapons, pl. XXXIIT, nos. 24-25. 





() Danressy, Annales du Service, VII, 
p. 116. 

® Mr. Winlock kindly informs me 
that the carved wooden plates here num- 
bered 3 wère covered with glue, which 


leads him to suppose that they had ori- 


ginally been overlaid with metal. 

G) See nos. 1 and 3 in the compara- 
tive table and no doubt no. 9, that of 
Dehuti in the Darmstadt Museum. No 12 
seems eccentric with an ivory pommel 
combined with the gold plates. 
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the end of a piece of wood, that had been pressed in would key under it, 
and so be firmly held in place. 

Cairo Museum possesses one little dagger, 20 1 /2 cms. in length, which 
is quite different to the others; see the accompanying figure. Ît is no. 
38617 of the Journal d'entrée, and was found at Kom el Ahmar (Hiera- 
konpolis) by Garstang, but is unfortunately undated. It may be related 
to an early form from which our type is derived, as there are certain 
details of the hilt common to both. That is to say, the edges of the sides 
and pommel are turned up into flanges, making a hollow surface to the 
hilt. Further, the outline is very similar 10 that of the plain undivided 
ones of our type. The blade thickens slightly across the centre, but in a 
triangular manner). There is no midrib. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases, for the depth of the hollow is very slight indeed — in fact not 
more than one millimetre in the deepest part. The inserted plates were 
rivetted on, and the hollow of the hilt is not closed at the blade end as 
it is in ours, but runs right on. Thus there is no step, as in ours, between 
a thick hit and a thin blade. The dotted line in the drawing does not 
represent any alteration of level, but merely the division between the 
surface of the hilt, which was protected from oxydisation by the insertion, 
and that of the blade, which was not. The insertion on the hilt is shewn 
by both the rivet holes and this mark on the metal to have covered the 
end of the blade. It would, therefore, have been of just the shgpe of an 
insertion from one of our daggers with a plain undivided hilt. The sharp 
step between the hilt and the blade, which is missing in the metal part 
of the dagger, may have been provided by the thickness of the insertions, 
unless they were tapered off towards the blade. It is interesting to note 
that the rivetting on of the insertions, the fact that they run over on to 
the blade and that the hollow of the hilt is open to the blade, all assimilate 
this little dagger to two others, the one from Corinth and the other from 
Knossos(), though there are considerable differences between the blades 


of each of them and that of ours. 
G. À. Wanwrieur. 
TP ———————————————_——]|———]— 
In this it is probably comparable in the plate, and also to no. 7° 
to no. 5 of the table, for similar mark- @) Perrie, Tools and Weapons, pl. 
ings seem to be observable on the figure  XXXIIL, 31, 39. 
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Dagger from Zawiyet el Amwat. Scale 1 : 3. 











Dagger from Hierakonpolis. Scale 1 : 2. 








ANTIQUITIES FROM MIDDLE EGYPT 
AND THE FAYÜM 


(wirx 1 PLATE) 
BY 


Mr. G. À. WAINWRIGHT. 


Bronze Lame from Bahnassa (Oxyrhynchos). — Journal d'entrée, no. 
kg143. Total length 11 1/2 cms. À very nicely made little bronze lamp 
with two spouts to take wicks. Its shape is a rectangle with the corners 
taken off and the sides taper downwards so that the bottom is smaller 
than the top. Today its cover takes right off and curiously enough there 
are no signs of its having once been soldered on. In the centre there 
uséd to be a little hinged cover closing the rectangular opening for the 
oil. This is nicely raised above the level of the cover to prevent accidents. 
At the back there remains a rough triangular place, where no doubt a 
handle had once been soldered on. The lamp seems to have been long in 
use as it is very caked inside with dirt and at various places the edges 
have been worn very thin, and have finally decayed. The cover is slightly 
decorated with patterns of the concentric circles so beloved of the Gopts. 
The lamp tips downwards very slightly towards the spouts to ensure a 
plentiful supply of oïl to the wicks. 


Limesrone sreca from el Lahun. — Journal d'entrée, no. 43261. Height 
22 ems., thickness 5 1/2 cms. À well shaped little stela nicely smoothed 
on the back and sides as well as on the face. Roughly in the centre of the 
back is one of those cup-shaped depressions often found in large groups (is 





(9 Cf. Perris and others, Meydum and Memphis, III, pl. XX, no. 1. 
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and another has just been begun immediately above and overlapping it. 
Otherwise the back has not been tampered with. These depressions usually 
seem to be more common on early sites, but the situation of these two 
right in the centre of the present stone makes it look as if they had been 


. made on the back of the stela after it had been cut, rather than that the 


stela had been manufactured from the front of an old stone, which already 
had only two cup depressions in it, and they at the very centre. 

There are no signs whatever of any inscription on the face except that 
in the column down the centre. The inscription is very enigmatic in every 
Way, and should apparentiy be read as «Four houses of 30 x 20 » though 
it is hard to conceive the use to which such a statement could be put on 
a stela, set up, presumably, in a public place. Pry-t seems to be a form 
used as a plural of pr «a house»), The stela was said to have come from 
the sebakh at el Lahun. If so the monument would have been probably 
set up in the town itself. The back and sides are covered with a hard 
skin of salt and mud, though the face is perfectly free from anything of 
the sort. 


Four-Hganen Lapis Lazur1 Ram from Kom el Ahmar, Mazourah. — Jour- 
nal d'entrée, no. 48073. Length 2°8 cms. À beautiful little piece of work, 
in perfect condition, made of a good quality piece of lapis lazuli. Asitis 
said to have come from the sebakh, one naturally supposes it to be Roman 
in date, but it looks altogether too good for that, hence it is probably 
Ptolemaic or even XXVI® dynasty work. It comes from the little known 
site of Mazourah, a few miles south of Deshashah. Now, Deshashah was in 
the Heracleopolitan nome, and the god of this district was Her-she-f, 
Though in later times he is regularly figured in human shape with a 
ram’s head, yet in the I" and IV dynasties he is represented in animal 
form, that is to say as a ram, though an ordinary one with a single head 





® Roœver, Debod bis Bab Kalabsche,  treaty and quotes the Horemheb decree 
[, pp. 115, 116, probably dating to the and the Kahun papyri. - 
end ofthe Old Kingdom. Garnier, Jour- ® Grirrrra, in Perrier, Deshasheh, 
nal of Egyptian Archæoloy, VI, p. 197,  p. 47. 
note 2, who finds it in the Rameses II 


Annales du Service, t XXV. 10 
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and not multiple ones 0), This little four-headed figure, therefore, probably 
represents Her-she-f, the ram-headed god of Heracleopolis ( Henen-nyswvt, 
Ahnassiah)}, but in what was for later times an unusual animal form. I is 
not bored for suspension, so was probably intended to be wrapped in a 
mummy, or if for wearing by a living person, it would have to be tied 
like the one referred to later on. There are markings on the breast, no 
doubt representing a heavy fleece. The horns curve downwards round 
the face in the manner of the Ammon ram, and do not stand up from the 
head as is usual on Her-she-f’s figures %. There is a certain amount of 
confusion between the two types of ram in the late times, whenshe is 
sometimes represented with both kinds of horn (/. It is rare to find him 
with four heads. Lanzone figures him so only once and then they are 
various, being those of one bull, one Ammon ram and two hawks (#). 
Figures of him in animal form are rare. Cairo Museum only possesses 
two other examples of this four-headed ram (5) and both of them are of 











( Senirer, Ein Bruchstück Aliügyp- 
tischer Annalen, p. 20, Jahr X + 9. Cf. 
probably Perrre, Royal Tombs, II, pl. 
VII, 8. For the comparison of these two 
pieces, see Newseray and Wamnwrieur, 
Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 159, King 
Udymu (Den) and the Palermo Stone. For 
the IV dynasty there is the little figure 
on the statue of Menkaure’ (Borcnanpr, 
Statuen und Statuetten , À, p- 39. Abb. 42). 
À comparison of this figure. with that 
on the Palermo Stone leaves litile doubt 
but that it also represents Her-she-f in 
his temple. 

: ® For the early times see the refe- 
rences given in note 1. For the later 
periods, see the gold statuette, Perte, 
Ehnasya, pl. I; the stela, pl. XXVIL, 9; 
also a number of times in the plates as 
a hieroglyph. Again Perrte and Bruntow, 
Sedment, II, pls. LXXI, 201, LXXIIT. 
The stela is now in the Cairo Museum, 


where it is numbered 47001 in the Jour- 
nal d'entrée. 

(%) Dargssy, Statues de Divinités, pl. 
XXIX, no. 38502. Lawzowe, Dizionario 
di Mitologia Egizia. Tavole, COXII, 4. 
Perrie and Brunron, Sedment, Il, pl. 
LXVIIT. But, as in each of these cases he 
is wearing the atef crown, it may be, 
that his own horns were taken to be part 
of this headdress, and so he was sup- 
plied with others. Confusion between 
the two types of ram has, however, de- 
finitely taken place in the case of the 
ram of Mendes. See LanzonE, op. cit., 
Tavole, LXVIIT, figs. 1, 2, 8, 4. 

( Lanzone, op. cit., I, p.552, Khnum, 
however, is figured once with four heads 
of the Ammon ram on a human body, 
see Lanzone, op. cit., Il, p. 960. 

() Reisver, Amulets (Catal. génér. des 
Antig. égypt. du Musée du Caire), nos. 
12344, 19345, p.171, and pl. XXI. 
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lapis-lazuli again. Unfortunately having been acquired from another col- 
lection, they have no provenance nor is there any indication of their 
date. One of them has been bound with silver wire, probably to enable 
it to be suspended as a charm, and ours may have been treated in the 
same way. The better made one has horns similar to ours, and though 
the details of the other are not clear, it certainly has no rising horns. The 
Louvre possesses two similar figures, one of which is in lapis-lazuli again, 
and the other in black hæmatite. The British Museum has three exam- 
ples, two of which are in lapis-lazuli, and the other in blue glaze. They 
are numbered 35409, 57889, and 57907. Of these no. 35409 is 
much smaller than ours, while the other two are about the same size. 
None of these have horns rising above the head. 


Gzass suc from Kharabet el Hammam, Gerzah (Mudiriet el Fayum). — 
Journal d'entrée, no. k7074. Height 5 1/2 cms. The jug is made of mas- 
sive glass of good quality with very few air bubbles or other imperfections. 
The glass is of an agreeable pale bluish-green colour and so belongs to 
variety 5 of my classification ©). Today it has an iridiscent skin. It is pro- 
bably a small measure for oïl or some other liquid. When full it contains 
17 1/2 cms. of water. À whorl of glass has been set on to it just below 
the rim, as may be seen in the plate. Such objects, generally broken off 
their vessels, are well-known to archæology and are often stamped with 


- an inscription (), but apparently more in Arab than classical times. This 


one, however, happens to be plain. They no doubt represent some sort of 
a government guarantee, and it is noticeable that in this case the whorl is 
so placed that it is turned to the outside, when the handle is held in the 
right hand. The suggestion here contained is, that as the owner was mea- 
suring out his liquid the government stamp was visible to the purchaser 
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(0 I have to thank Mr. Glanville for 
having kindly looked up these numbers 


. for me. 


® Wawwicar, Roman Glass from Kom 
Washim, published in Le Musée Eyyptien, 
t. III, p. 67. 


( Casanova, Catalogue des Pièces de 
Verre des Époques Byzantine et Arabe de la 
Collection Fouquet, pp. 338, f. Catégorie 
I, and pis. I, IT, AIT, published in Mém. 
Miss. Archéol. franc. au Caire, NI, 3° 
fascicule. 
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in front of him. The bottom is slightly hollowed so that the jug stands 
quite well. The end of the handle is turned back and up above the brim. 
The rim has been strengthehed by being turned inside on to itself. The 
whorl was put on while the glass of the jug was still soft, as the lump 
made by the pressing of it on to the viscous material is clearly visible 
inside the jug. 

G. À. Wamwrieur. 





EXCAVATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ANTIQUITIES 


AT THE STEP PYRAMID, SAQQARA 
(1924-1995) 


BY CECIL M. FIRTH. 


The second half of the season 1923-1924 was spent in clearing the 
two stepped mastabas already described in the Annales. These two build- 
ings may be the burial places of the royal daughters /ntkaes and Hetep- 
hernebh who are shewn with Zoser on the fragments of limestone reliefs 
discovered by Schiaparelli at Heliopolis. 

From the filing of the foundations have been recovered a number of 
pieces of stelae, all exactly similar, bearing the names of these two Prin- 
cesses (PI. IV, b), the serekh of Neter Khet and the symbol of Anubis. These 
stelae had been reused as building material, as filling behind walls and 
even as blocks on which to try the fint boring tools. They are probably 
the remains of the boundary stelae used to mark out the royal cemetery 
and they were broken up when the king's Pyramid (PI. I, a) and the tombs 
of the two princesses were built. The clearing of the south-west corner of 
the enclosure surrounding these two tombs revealed the serdab containing 
the statue of Neterkhet (PI. IT, b) built against the north side of the Py- 
ramid itself (PI. IT, a). The serdab is a small room projecting from the 
face of the Pyramid with a small court before it, the side walls of which 
are decorated with representations of wooden doors carved in stone. These 
doors are shewn open and folded against the side walls and the ends of 
the horizontal braces of the wood-work are carved on the outer edge. The 
serdab has two holes pierced in the front wall through which incense was 
offered to the statue within. 

The statue of hard grey silicious limestone is life size (PI. IV, a). The 
king is represented wrapped in a cloak, which leaves only the tops of the 
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shoulders and the hands and feet exposed, and seated on a throne. He 
wears the nemes headdress over the long wig worn by women and deities. 
À long beard now partly broken away was fastened to the chin. The colour 
of the exposed parts of the body is yellow, the cloak and hair being white 
and black respectively. The eyes, once of rock Cry) set in copper 
sockets, have disappeared. 

On the front of the base is the name and titulary of the Ling in hiero- 
glyphs in relief on a yellow ground + % 2 7 Re To the west of the 
serdab an inclined ramp or stair without steps led to a .terrace on the 
north side of the Pyramid upon which are the remains of a temple of 
which little survives except the plan. It had two porticoes of fluted co- 
lumns facing north and two washing rooms, or tanks for receiving rain- 
water from the roof of the building and the Pyramid. The temple has been 
almost entirely removed by quarrying. It is probably not the main Pyra- 
mid temple but a chapel similar to the rooms on the north sides of the 
tombs of the two Princesses and to the small chapel over the entrance to 
the Pyramid of Teti. Outside the north wall of this building was a large 
accumulation of III"? dynasty pottery, the jars being almost entirely filled 
with Nile mud. Behind the temple rose the Pyramid of which traces of 
the fine white limestone casing remain, each step being cased separately 
at an angle of eighteen degrees from the vertical. 

From the floor came the fragments of the beard of a fine alabaster 
statue, while a great accumulation of rubbish carried out from the Pyra- 
mid in ancient times and thrown down on the north side of the terrace, 
yielded an enormous number of fragments of stone vessels of diorite, red 
brecchia, slate, alabaster and white marble many of which bore inserip- 
lions of kings earlier than Zoser incised upon them. Mixed with these pieces 
of stone vessels were a number of blue tiles from the tiled rooms in the 
interior of the Pyramid. This dump heap resulted from an attempt to clear 
the inside of the Pyramid in ancient times possibly long after the destruc- 
tion of the contents and their dispersal by plunderers in the various pas- 
sages of the pyramid. In the rubbish were ancient baskets and even the 
materials for their repair. The first attempt to violate the tomb of Neter- 
khet seems to have been a gallery dug in the centre of the north side of 


the Pyramid and just under its base. This gallery reached the central shaît 
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at one corner as the central shaft is not in the centre of the Pyramid. The 
shaft was found filled with stones and a shaft was sunk in the rock first 
vertically and then horizontally as if to determine the amount of filling 
in the shaft. The impossibility of clearing the shaft by this small gallery 
or of shoring up the underside of the Pyramid was evident and a second 
gallery was dug from the south side of the Pyramid but at a lower level. 
The rock roof was shored up for the whole length of the gallery with 
limestone pillars wedged in position with wooden wedges. One of these 
pillars came from a Ramesside building and was removed to Berlin by 
Lepsius. On reaching the central shaft the shoring up process was conti- 
nued under the masonry of the Pyramid. Great beams were fixed across 
the whole width of the shaft as underpinning to prevent falls of stone from 
the underside of the Pyramid. These beams could only have been fixed 
while the fiing of the shaft was in position and its removal left the 
beams inaccessible. The poverty of the mummies found by Vyse and Per- 
ring in this south gallery ïs a proof that so elaborate a work would never 
have been carried out to provide a burial place for them. After removing 
the filling it is possible that the plunderers reached the chamber or cham- 
bers below as a quantity of blue tiles and broken stone vessels were found 
outside the entrance of the southern gallery. 

These two galleries, both at a high level, were however ill adapted for 
removing the filling and masonry in the lower part of the central shaft, 
so a stairway was cut in the rock underlying the foundations of the tem- 
ple on the north side of the Pyramid and a horizontal gallery was driven 
south for about thirty metres and then eastwards until it encountered the 
filing of the original entrance. The stones of this filling were removed at 
one side and the central shaft was reached at about half its depth. The 
rubbish taken out was stacked in the passage. But the unexpected depth at 
which the granite funerary chamber was built necessitated an access at a 
still lower level. At the point at which the gallery turned east a narrow 
curving tunnel was eut so as to reach the original entrance at a lower 
level. This tunnel descends in a series of steps turns to the east and is 
driven at right angles through the filling of the original entrance. Just 
beyond this point the passage drops two metres and then runs horizon- 
tally southwards (being very low and narrow at this point) till it reaches 
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the central shaft at about one metre above the top of the granite funerary 
chamber. Just before the two metre drop, two passages diverge to right 
and left and descend to a series of low galleries cut in the rock which are 
certainly original. : 

The removal of the filling of the central shaft and the cutting of so 
many galleries indicate that this work was not undertaken by plunderers 
who had probably merely mined through the filling and the roof of the 
funerary chamber. The first small gallery driven from the north side and 
the recesses cut in the rock wall of the central shaft seem to indicate the 
route followed by those who first violated the Pyramid. lt would be 
easier and safer to dig a shaft in the soft rock rather than in the filling 
itself. The complete removal of so much stone and rubbish was perhaps 
undertaken either to remove the granite funerary chamber (beneath which 
the packing or bed of limestone chips has been carefully removed and the 
granite blocks supported on pillars of limestone rubble), or to restore the 
Pyramid either in honour of Zoser or as a burial place for some king of 
the latest Egyptian dynasties (0. The clearing must have taken a consider- 
able time and the entrance was provided with a limestone doorwav built 
of ILE dynasty materials filed with a stout door opening inwards and 
barred on the inside, where there is a recess cut in the rock of sufficient 


RS RS PT PS TO PR ET... à 
1 The date of the clearingissugges-  grafiti). There are no Greek, Coptic or 


ted, by a sketch in black ink of a Hathor 
capital and a cat on a broken alabaster 
dish, to have taken place about 500-400 
B.C. The sketch could not well have 
been made in the dark interior of the Py- 
ramid and the piece of alabaster bearing 
it was in the middie of the dump heap. 
It was therefore made during the clea- 
rance and was again dropped on the 
dump heap and buried. The style of the 
drawing is rather later than the Saïte 
period. 

The grafliti on the walls of the two 
chapels of the princesses run from about 
1600 B.C. to 600 B. G. (one demotic 


Arabic inscriptions. It is probable that 
the temple of Zoser ceased to be a place 
of interest after about 500 B. C. owing 
to its complete destruction by quarry- 
men. À priesthood of the pyramid was 
revived or existed as late as the XXVI* 
dynasty and it is probable that the Pyra- 
mid temples existed at that date. The 
complete absence of all burials earlier 
than about 4oo B. G. on the site is also 
very significant, while the absence of 
Ptolemaic Roman and Arabic coins shew 
that the site was exhausted as a quarry 
before 300 B. C. although it was still 
occasionally used as a burial place. 
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size to accomodate the door-keeper. At the point at which the stairway cut 
in ‘the rock meets the horizontal gallery is the pit by which Von Minutoli, 
Vyse, and Perring reached the interior of the Pyramid ; they were of course 
ignorant of the existence of the stairway cut in the rock which was fil- 
led with blown sand and contained at least one prechristian burial. These 
early explorers did no clearing beyond moving rubbish from the central 
shaft to the tiled rooms. The entrances to the two high level galleries 
were seen by Von Minutoli and Segato but they could not reach them and 
consequently these galleries do not appear in their plans. Vyse and Per- 
ring eut niches in the southwest corner of the central shaft and by fixing 
short pieces of wood in them across the angle, climbed up to the entran- 
ces of the upper galleries which they thus discovered from the inside. 
The white cuts in the blackened rock in which these pieces of wood were 
fixed are still very visible and are recorded in their drawings. The measu- 
rements made by Vyse and Perring were found to be quite accurate 
although naturally a few of their deductions and observations must be 
corrected in the light of our present knowledge. 

The central shaft is about 25 metres deep and about 8 across. At the 
bottom resting on a bed of limestone chips is a granite sarcophagus 
chamber formed of several blocks. The slabs forming the roof bear num- 
bers and the signs for east and west cut on them shewing that the whole 
chamber was cut and put together outside and then carried down the 
original entrance and reassembled in position. At the north end of the 
sarcophagus chamber is the cylindrical granite stopper described by Vyse 
and Perring. Part of this stopper has been broken away as also the socket 
in which it fits, so as to enable a man to slip past it into the tomb. Above 
the sarcophagus chamber there must have been a room communicating 
with tht entrance passage and in which the granite plug could have been 
suspended. The walls and ceïling of this room were of white limestone 
and from the presence of stones bearing stars in relief on opposite sides 
of the block it is probable that the walls had piers or projections inwards 
to support the ceiling which may have been either flat or corbelled. The 
stars were doubtless painted yellow on a blue ground. In the debris re- 
moved from the Pyramid and that which fills the lower passages are se- 
veral tons of alabaster chips from a broken up floor together with small 
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blocks of diorite from a pavement which may have overlaid the red gra- 
nite. It is possible that there was a Queen's Chamber above the granite sar- 
cophagus chamber and that this was built of alabaster or contained a sar- 
cophagus of that material. The smallness of the alabaster fragments 1s 
evidence that this construction was broken up and carried away in baskets 
and as the bulk of these chips now lie in the lower passages of the Pyra- 
mid it is probable that they come from just above the sarcophagus cham- 
ber. 

To the south east of the sarcophagus chamber are the two well known 
rooms which are lined with limestone and inlaid with blue tiles. This 
tilework and the limestone into which it is fitted imitates a rush or reed 
mat. The tiles were held in position in the grooves by a rush or flax stalk 
threaded through them and through holes cut in the limestone until the 
plaster in which they were embedded had set. There was no trace of cop- 
per wire but in some of the holes in the back of the tiles the vegetable 
fibre was clearly preserved. 

From between the two rooms came the well known door-way with the 
name of Neterkhet which is now in the Museum at Berlin. This door-way 
was built as an afterthought as the blue tiling existed behind the door 
jambs. The inside of the entrance door-way to the two rooms had the 
same inscriptions drawn in black ink but only one serekh at the bottom 
of the right hand jamb was ever carved. 

À very large number of the blue tiles have been recovered from the 
debris within and without the Pyramid, a considerable number have 
been ground to a rhomboïdal shape and the tenon at the back has been 
removed. These appear to have been inlaid not in the walls of the room 
but into wood or plaster work, perhaps from the wooden doors of the 
two rooms or from the rounded top of a Ganopic box or similar object. 
There are also great numbers of pieces of blue faïence inlay, the surface 
of which represents basket work or perhaps feathers. Their exact nature 
will perhaps be better understood when all the debris still in the Pyra- 
mid passages has been searched through. It is possible that this tile work 
is a reproduction of the funerary tent of mats in which the body lay 
during part of the funeral ceremonies or that this reed pattern reprodu- 
ces the reed basket coflins or grave linings of the prehistoric period. 
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During the last part of the season 1924-1925 a large IL dynasty 
building was cleared to the south-east of the step Pyramid (PI. I, a, b). It 
consists of a rectangular courtyard one hundred metres long by twenty-five 
wide bounded by large masses of rubble walling on the inner sides of which 
are a series of small chapels built of fine limestone. Each chapel consists 
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Fig1 (Scale 1/100). 


of two narrow parallel rooms, or courts (as they were never roofed) lead- 
ing to a niche with a little naos recess or offering place above it (fig. 1). 
The entrances both to the parallel courts and to the niches had open 
dummy doors carved in stone. At the north end of the series of chapels 
on the west side of the great courtyard is a statue chamber on the floor 
of which is a plinth with the feet of four standing statues originally car- 


. ved in high relief on the masonry of the back wall of the chamber. From 


fragments of the statues found, it seems that two, of a man and a woman, 
were over life size with two others of women of smaller size. It is tempt- 
ing to identify these with Zoser and his Queen and with the two royal 
princesses Intkaes and Hetephernebti whose serdabs and statues were not 
found in the two mastabas provisionally identified as their burial places. The 
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small chapels on the west side of the court (PI. IT, a) are separated from each 
other by a wall on each side of which are carved four or five vertical bars 
(PI. IV, c) which it is suggested may represent the wooden fence enclosing 


the primitive shrine represented in the Meydum hieroglyph (fig. 2). Possibly 


these small chapels represent the nomes of Egypt or the deities 
of the nomes, and the whole building may therefore represent 
the country or its gods in a kind of feudal relationship to the 
dead and deïfied Pharaoh, or, if the temple be not funerary, it 
may have been built for the Sed festival of the king. The west 
wall of one of the chapels had the signs sa scratched on the sto- 
ne; this may be read Per nekhebet (el Kab}, or Per nesut. 

At the southern end of the courtyard is a great masonry plat- 





Fig. 9. 


form four metres square, the top of which was reached by two short stair- 
cases on the east side. 

The façade of the upper part of the building above the chapels was 
originally ornamented with a series of slender fluted pilasters three to 
each chapel supporting a curved or arched cornice (fig. 3). These pilasters 
had capitals formed of two pendant leaves one on each side (PINS b). 
The capitals were pierced from front to back with a cylindrical hole for the 
insertion either of a wooden peg to suspend an awning for sheltering the 
unroofed court in front, or of copper water spouts for draining the roof. 
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In this case the spouts must have overhung the courts, but this may have : 
been intentional to secure to each chapel its own share of rainwater. À 
large number of the capitals were unfinished and in these the projecting 
piece of wood or tubing is shewn carved in stone. Similar projections are 
shewn in the shrine hieroglyph from Meydum already noticed. 

Two stairways break the line of the chapels on the west side of the 
courtyard; they lead’ nowhere except possibly to the upper storey of the 





Fig. 3. 


building now represented by the fluted pilasters and the wall behind them. 
Such stairways are shewn leading to an upper storey, the roof of which is 
supported by pillars in the «soul houses» of burnt clay deposited in the 
tombs of the middle kingdom. 

The south-west angle of the building forming the west side of the 
courtyard was rounded in a manner unlike anything in Egyptian architec- 
ture. The purpose of this abnormal piece of construction may have been 
to facilitate access and to avoid turning a corner when passing from the. 
east to the west side on which is situated the curious building now to be 
described (PI. IT, &). Thisis a chapel 19 m. 80 by 8 m. 85, rectangular 
in plan, the long axis north and south and parallel to the main building 
from which it is separated by a narrow lane. 

The walls are entirely built of fine limestone without any rubble core 
or backing as in the other buildings already described. There are two door- 
ways each fitted with the usual dummy door the one opened against the 
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wall the other half open or rather swung open as far as it would po. The 


external corners of the building are decorated with the torus moulding in . 


its early form in which two small tori one on each side support the main 
moulding. These smaller tori perhaps represent the edge (formed by a 
stout reed) of a mat which was lashed to the corner post of a house, here 
represented by the larger torus moulding. The cornice of the building is 
a horizontal rounded moulding joining the torus at the corners and this 
no doubt represents the horizontal timber connecting the four corner 
posts at the top and to which the upper edge of the matting was also 
lashed and on which the roof of reeds or mats was laid. 

Such temporary buildings would be used in a country liable to inunda- 
tion, the light timber frame being taken down after unlashing and rolling 
up the mats and the whole being transported to a temporary site beyond 
the reach of the water. 

The north side of the building was decorated with a long row of f signs 
in low relief (PI. V, c). There can be no doubt that this is a representation 
of a window and the space between three or four of the signs had actually 
been cut through converting the Ï into the mullion of a window. . 


Within the building were three remarkable fluted columns resting on: 


round bases. It is quite clear that the builder was perfectly familiar with 
the free standing column but that in this case he preferred to carve it at 
the end of a short wall in order to support the heavy roof of limestone 
beams carved and painted red to represent logs of wood. The same idea 
is seen in stone statues where the stone is left between the legs, an expe- 
dient never used in wooden statues. In architecture a similar device is 
seen in the ionic columns which decorate the ends of short walls or piers 
projecting inwards from the walls of the cella of the temple at Bassae. 
It is only a buttressing of the column. 

The purpose of this small temple is unknown. It may be the chapel in 
which some special ceremony was performed or it may be a kind of mo- 
del palace for the spirit of the dead Pharaoh. Late in the old kingdom 
its open doors were closed with mud brick and the whole building was 
buried in brick work possibly to preserve the place against pollution be- 
tween widely separated festivals or because the endowments no longer 
sufficed for the ceremonies for which the building had been constructed. 
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During the last two weeks of March 1925 a part of the north face of 
the wall or building enclosing the Pyramid area on the south was cleared. 
This wall was cased with fine limestone masonry cut into vertical panels 
and crowned with a cornice of uræi. The blocks forming the cornice were 
keyed into the top of the wall. Between the face and the rubble backing 
were several blocks of limestone, parts of the boundary stelae set'up by 
Neterkhet and the princesses Intkaes and Hetephernebti when they mar- 
ked out the sites of their tombs on the untouched desert. 

The western side of the enclosure consists of long mounds which are 
supposed to cover the temenos wall. They are great rubble structures, once 
cased with fine masonry, built over long subterranean galleries cut in 
the rock. It is as yet incertain if these are burial places or the magazines 


_belonging to the temple on the opposite side of the enclosure. The stone 


fallen from the roofs of these galleries overlies quantities of fragments of 
stone vessels. The filling of the superstructures contains many pieces of 
builders waste from the step Pyramid itself including several apparently 
unused blue tiles from its interior. 

The stone cutting and masonry of all these IT"? dynasty buildings is so 
perfect that the Manethonian tradition that Zoser or his ver Imhotep 
were the first builders in hewn stone cannot be accepted. Behind these 
buildings there must be a long tradition of stone masonry. This is corro- 
borated by the entry in the Palermo stone which records the building in 
stone of the temple called The goddess abides in the II" dynasty. But these 
earlier buildings either still await discovery or have perished. The remark- 
able temples and chapels around the Step Pyramid are perhaps the oldest 
constructions in stone remaining from the ancient world. 


C.M. Frrrx. 


ERRATA. 


In the references to the plates, for : a, b, c, read : 1,9, 3. 
In plate IV. 3, for : woden, read : wooden. 




























UNE TABLE EUCHARISTIQUE 


PAR 


M. GUSTAVE LEFEBVRE. 


Le Musée du Caire vient de recevoir, par les soins de M. Engelbach, 
une plaquette de marbre de forme elliptique, récemment trouvée dans le 
sebakh à Tell Ebshan (Mehalla-el-Koubra, district de Tantah), et qui a 
été enregistrée au Journal d'entrée sous le n° h9154. La dalle mesure 
o m. 6 sur o m. 27 : son épaisseur est de o m. 04. Sur chacun des longs 
côtés, vers l’extrémité de droite et vers celle de gauche, ont été incisées 
quatre doubles entailles qui déterminent et mettent en relief quatre te- 
nons. Geux-ci se correspondent deux à deux; ils devaient s’enchâsser dans 
des mortaises pratiquées à la partie supérieure de supports Re je sup- 
pose avoir été en bois. Nous avons donc affaire, semble-t-il, À une EU 
table ou guéridon, dont les pieds ont disparu. 

La dalle porte une inscription grecque, précédée d’une croix : 


*k VFIAINWNATEKVPIKON; 
et que je transeris : 
X dytalvar Qdye xupi(a)xèv (deïrvor). 


En donnant au ne dysalve le sens moral qu’il a toujours dans les 
Épitres de saint Paul 0), la phrase signifierait donc : «A condition d’avoir 
l'âme pure (de tout péché ou de toute hérésie), mange la cène du Seigneur ». 


a ————]_———_———_— mr — ——— 


1 Tandis en effet que ce mot signifie:  épitres pauliniennes ne emploient que 
vêtre en bonne santé» (sanum, saloum dans les expressions : «saine doctrine» 
esse, valere) dans S. Luc (5, 81; 7; 10; (I Timot., 1, 10; IE Timot., h, 3: Tir, 
15, 27) et S. Jean (IIl° Épitre, 2), les  1,yeta,1), «paroles senséesn (I Timot., 
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Le mot KVPIKON est évidemment une faute du lapicide, qui a voulu 
écrire KVPIAKON. Le sigle abréviatif qui suit (;) nous invite à suppléer 
un substantif, soit A€ITINON. L'expression xvpraxèr deîmvoy — cœna do- 
minica — est en effet bien connue, et on Îa rencontre souvent, comme 
ici, abrégée en xupraxér , notamment dans les Actes des Martyrs, ainsi que 
le remarque Henri Estienne, Oncaupés, p. 2143. La phrase même Qdye 
xvpsaxdr (deïrvoy) semble empruntée à ce passage de I Cor., 11, 20, où 
saint Paul indique aux fidèles de Corinthe comment ils doivent célébrer 
la cœna du Seigneur : œuvepxouévar où uv ém) rù aûré, oÙx ÉoTiv xupraxdv 
deinvoy Qayetv : «lors donc que vous vous réunissez, ce n’est plus manger 
la cène du Seigneur ». 

Dans ce texte de saint Paul, la cène du Seigneur paraît bien désigner un . 
souper semi-liturgique pris en commun, les agapes, et non le repas eu- 
charistique, la communion. Mais les agapes se célébraient autour de 
tables d’assez grandes dimensions et qui affectaient la forme du sigma C, 
dont élles portent d’ailleurs le nom {1 : beaucoup de celles que nous a 
rendues l'Afrique du Nord ont cette forme semi-circulaire, leur largeur 
minimum étant de 1 m. 30 ®) — trois fois celle de notre petite dalle. 

Celle-ci ne peut donc pas être une table d’agapes : c’est bien plutôt 
une table d’autel, où l'on déposait les éléments eucharistiques. Un pareil 
autel, constitué d’une plaque de marbre elliptique reposant, comme je 
l'ai supposé, sur quatre pieds probablement en bois, est d’un type inédit 
en Egypte. Il ne ressemble en rien à ces petits autels coptes, sortes de 
Baœyo} xepaoÿyo minuscules, dont le Musée du Caire possède quelques 
exemplaires (‘), ni aux autels en fer à cheval dont la disposition et l’amé- 
nagement semblent inspirés des tables d’offrandes égyptiennes. Je le 
rapprocherais plutôt des tables-guéridons, bien connues par les fresques 





6, 3; II Timot., 1, 13), «avoir une foi ®) Catalogue général du Musée du Cai- 
saine, éprouvée — dyiafverv &v T7 ai- re, Srrzycowsxi, Koptische Kunst, n° 
oflein (Tit., 1,13 et; 0). 87959 et 8753 (fig. 154 et 155). 
® Cf. Dow H. Lecrenco, Dictionnaire () Catalogue général du Musée du Cai- 
d'Archéologie chrétienne et de Liturgie, I, re, Crum, Coptic Monuments, n° 8706 
3159-3160. (pl. LV); Srrzrcowsri, Koplische Kunst, 
® Inem, tbid., 823-899. n° 8756 (fig. 157). 
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des catacombes romaines (1), et sur lesquelles, au temps de la primitive 
Église, on plaçait l'Eucharistie. | 

Encore ces tables-guéridons étaient-elles à trois pieds, et en bois. L’autel 
eucharistique, dont la table de marbre vient d’entrer au Musée du Caire, 
serait donc un monument assez original, digne d’être signalé à l'attention 
des spécialistes de l'archéologie chrétienne. 

G. Lerepvre. 
Le Caire, 1° mai 19925. 


® Exemples dans Dow H. Lecrerco, Dictionnaire d'Archéologie chrétienne et de Li- 
turgie, À, 8ha (fig. 187), 843 (fig.'188), 3159 (fig. 1123). 








THREE STELAE FROM NAG‘ ED DEIR 


BY 


Mn. G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


The three limestone stelae here published were captured from thieves 
at Nag° ed Deir on the east bank of the Nile opposite Girga. They belong 


to the period intermediate between the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 


Journal d'entrée, no. 48030, size 77 x 45 cms. — The scenes are in 
relief, which has been obtained by cutting away the background leaving 
the figures standing at the same level as the surrounding surface. The 
eutting is deeper at the side than in the middle, as may be seen in the 


. photograph by the outlines of the framing. The hieroglyphs, on the 


contrary, are sunk. The woman and both men sit on animal-leg chairs 
with low backs. The feet of the chairs stand on the usual truncated cones. 
The offerings on the tables are of an unusual shape. 

The two dogs are interesting and are reminiscent of the stela of the 
nomarch Antefa. There is no reason to suppose, as is too often done, that 
these dogs of the monuments are anything but the ordinary beled breed. 
The sculptures usually represent them as longer in the leg and lighter of 
build than they generally appear to the observer. The tightly curled tail 
is usually taken as proof positive that the pictures cannot represent this 
breed, but anyone who has closely observed the beledi dog will know that 
on occasions he will twist his tail up quite tightly, just as represented. 
The characteristic thick neck is quite well shewn on the lower of the two 
animals. It is therefore only necessary to suppose that the animal was 
drawn to conform to the well-known Egyptian taste for slim and elegant 
shapes, and represented in a specially admired attitude with his tail tightly 
curled,. 
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In the same way the poor little deformed creature of the monuments, 


imagination, nor was it kept as some strange sport of nature, but was a 
 definite breed, which can alas! be only too commonly seen in the streets 
of Cairo today. 

The lump at the right hand side of the stela is a large nodule of flint 
left projecling to a considerable distance above the surface. 
The inscriptions are as follows : 


Long inscriplüon : 
C1 


mia ATHATÉ ÉÉ AL T UT 


«A boon which the king gives and Anubis in front of the divine booth; 





their burial in [the Underworld]. ...... ; .... before the Great God; 
funereal offerings for them at the New Year, on the First Day of the Year, 
at the Wag festival, at the Heb festival. . .. ... » 


In front of the woman : 


LITE 


«The priestess of Hathor, Shmr't. » 


In front of the man a 


MTS 


«The priest Irnes. » 


In front of the lower man : 
PL LR 


«The Great One of the South (?) S-hemy-sen. » 





0? Carter and Oruens, Beni He IV, pl. IV. 


and best known from Beni Hasan (1), is by no means a freak of the artists 
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In this last inscription there is no indication of the sign n, so that as 
it stands the group cannot represent the well-known title «Great One of 
the Southern Tens ». That there were in fact other grandees calling them- 
selves «Great Ones of the South» is shewn by the scene in the Sed heb 
festival of Ne-user-Re‘, where these officials are to be found seated with 
their counterparts, the «Great Ones of the North » (1) 


Journal d'entrée, no. 48031. Size 52 x 44 ems. — The scenes and hie- 
roglyphs are entirely sunk. The inscriptions are as follows : 


PRE EL) LP LT 
LIEU 


ec boon which the king] gives and Anubis upon his mountain; his 
burial 7 | in the Underworld A of the West; funereal offerings for him, 
bread as “food for ever; Chief under the king in the Great House; Judge; 
District Administrator ; Great One of the Southern Tens; of the settle- 
ments; Ipi. » 








In front of the woman : 
| ee +aily 
«His wife, whom he loves, the Friend of the king, Miwt.» 
\ 


Journal d'entrée, no. 48032. Size 77 x La ems. — The hieroglyphs, 
chief figure and offerings are all cut into the stone, none of them being 
in relief. Before the chief figure there is painted a small one in red of a 
standing man offering a bowl and between the two is a much smaller 
figure in yellow of a woman carrying a yellow basket on her head with 
red marks shewing over the edge. The whole scene has been edged with 
a frame of red, black and yellow rectangles. 





@) Bisswe and Kess, Das Re-Heilirtum des Kônigs Ne-woser-Re (Rathures), II, 
Blatt 16, fig. 39, lower register. Î have to thank Prof. Newberry for this refe- 
rence. 
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The hieroglyphs are so clumsy that a tracing of the original is added - 


to the photograph. Although he was buried at Nag° ed Deir opposite Girga, P RÉ CIS 


OF THE 
SURVEY OF EGYPT PAPER No. 39, BY J. H. COLE 
ON THE SIZE AND ORIENTATION 
OF THE GREAT PYRAMID | 
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BY 


R. ENGELBACH. À 


À very welcome addition to our knowledge of the acceuracy with which 
the Great Pyramid was constructed has just appeared under the title of 
Determination of the exact size and orientation of the Great Pyramid, by Mr. I. 
H. Cole, 8.4., Inspector, Computation Office, Survey of Egypt, who car- 
ried out his measurements at the request of several archæologists, the 
method used having been, in principle, suggested by Dr. L. Borchardt,. 
The labour for the excavations was supplied by Dr. G. Reisner. 

[ have to thank the Surveyor general of Egypt for permission for his 
précis to appear in the present volume of the Annales du Service. In it, 
{ have brought into prominence the results obtained by Mr. Cole at the 
expense of a detailed description of the surveying methods he used. 

The construction of the Pyramid, externally, is as follows : the desert 
was cleared down to rock, and on this rock was laid. a pavement, the 
surface of which was accurately levelled. How far the pavement runs un- 
der the Pyramid, we do not know, though it is certain that in the body 
of the Pyramid, there is a core of rock which is high above the payement 
level. The actual base of the Pyramid was laid out on this pavement, leav- 
ing, it seems, about {o cm. width of pavement all around the bottom 
edge of the casing blocks which, until the Middle Ages, covered the rough 
masonry we see now. When the work on the new determination was com- 
menced, the casing-blocks could only be seen on the North side, those on 


Ms ire 


the man was overseer of Uthes-Hor, the second nome of Upper Egypt with 
its capital at Edfu. A priesthood of Hathor also occurs here, as it does 
on no. 48030. ; 

g sthendEL ME A PAS , A4O G. À. Wanwnicur. 
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the other sides being deep under à mass of débris. At the corners of the 
Pyramid, which are clear of débris, the casing has completely disap- 
peared, and it is seen that the rock has been cut deeper than the cutting 
made for the pavement, the recesses being of rectangular form and com- 
monly known as the «corner sockets ». | 

When Prof. Petrie carried out his survey in 1880, he had not the inform- 
ation which we have now. Then the Pyramid was completely surrounded 
by débris on all sides, where as now we have the lower course of the magni- 
ficent casing-blocks for 20 metres along the north side. Further, in 1880, 
the Egyptian Government would not permit any extensive excavations, 
so the material Prof. Petrie had to work on was : (1) the casing 1 situ 
upon the pavement in the middle of each face; (a) the «corner-sockets »; 
(3) the levels of the pavement and sockets, and (4) the mean planes of 
the core masonry. To obtain the dimensions of the Pyramid from these 
data involves certain assumptions. The new determination, on the other 
hand, involves practically no assumptions at all; the edges of the casing, 
where it met the pavement, were exposed by excavation at points as far 
apart as possible, thus giving, not only fixed points on the edge of each 
side of the Pyramid, but also the absolute direction of the edges. By mak- 
ing the most accurate survey possible of these points and thus obtaining 
the azimuth ®) of the sides of the Pyramid, the exact size of its base 
could be easily computed. The plan shews the positions and sections of 
the remains of the bottom course of casing blocks found at each point. 
The data on which the computation was made are as follows : 

N. side. The line of the edge of the casing-blocks on the pavement was 
found for 55 metres, the actual casing-blocks being in position for 20 
metres of this. ( 

E. side. The bottom edge of the casing blocks was found for a distance 
of 30 metres. . 

S. side. Five pits were sunk, in four of which the casing-blocks and 
pavement had completely disappeared, In the fifth, the top edge of the 
casing-blocks only was found. The excavation was here extended for 18 
metres, giving a clear edge along the top ofthe blocks for 15 metres. The 





® Le. the angle, measured clockwise from True North. 
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Jine of the bottom edge was calculated from the proportions of the other 
casing-blocks, which are of very accurate and uniform work indeed U), 


LEVELLING. 


Before the sides of the Pyramid were computed, the levels above Mean 
Sea Level at Alexandria of the surface of the pavement, the top of the 
lowest course of casing-blocks, the bottom of the corner-sockets and the 
foundation of the payement were determined. The following values were 
obtained : 


Ch LEVELS 
, * SURFACE OF PAVEMENT. RE 
F N. side. At Bon plan............................ 60.413 
à N. side. East of casing-blocks along AB .............. 60.405 
N. side, West of casing-blocks at 4................. 60.411 

NUL AUS At oodass ons o octo ee do up CD 60.413 
} + ei Eu A MEET dot To comen ne do NS OÙ Core 60.415 
: SRE AE RE ee entente ele ee euh 60.426 
è SE AGREE 5 decec daobntentotactracdtosoon at 60.423 
J Khtle A6 Ue 80 nee es ace oo uno bobo Es ete 60.499 
4 E. side. At south end of hole C..................... 60.419 
E. side. At north end of hole C............... messes 60.4a1 

TOP OF CASING-BLOCKS. 

| N. side. East end of casing-blocks................... 61.901 
NT Et A/S cétaconeobeocéenPe bone cac 51.908 
LC ANT éononcer oo todos ao n006 vacvot 61.915 
RS AT PR ME RE D PR oo 61.933 


EEE ee 





4) The position of the south edge was 
assumed to be parallel to the line of the 
top of the casing-blocks and at a distance 
of 5.5/7 times the vertical height of the 
top edge above the pavement, namely 
1:511 metres. The South side of the 
Pyramid was therefore assumed to be 
1.187 metres south of the line of the 
top ofthe casing-blocks. For justification 


for using this constant, see PETRIE, The 
Pyramids and Temples of Giza (2* Ed.), 
p.12, where the angle of slope is given 
as 51°50/4o" + 1, also Boncuanpr, Gegen 
die Zahlenmystik an der grossen Pyramide. 
This result was checked again by actual 
measurement on the casing-blocks on 
the North side. 
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d LEVELS 
BOTTOM OF CORNER-SOCKETS. IN METRES. 
Ne ER Po ; LA 
280 load tbe 80 0.0 Corot D 9.696 
NE MP RER EN IE PO b9.603 
RU PE er Re ru Eu ou ve RNA: 59.848 
Shro Meno PE io D Ad doutes o COM 59.370 
FOUNDATION OF PAVEMENT. 

É Rock WofN AE corner socket. 0... 59.891 
Rock E. of N. W. corner-socket ...............,.... 59.858 
MSI BR OCR NE DRE 2 Re eee MON 59.884 
RockIN OMS NVEtcorner socket. 59.880 
RockWtofS"E corner-socket 0... 59.830 


An examination of the levels of various points on the pavement and 
their positions, shews that the pavement was almost absolutely a true 


plane, but that the whole plane sloped about 15 millimetres up from the 
N. W. to the S.E, corner. 


BASE OF THE PYRAMID. 


The dimensions of the Pyramid and the orientation of its sides were 
as follows : | 


LENGTH 
IN METRES, 


a ——_——.û—— 


AZIMUTH. 


230.953 89° 57° 32” 
230.454 89° 58’ 03" 
230.391 359° 54° 30° 
230.857 359° 57° 45" 
Diagonal; N.E. to S.W 325.699 L4° 56° 45” 

= à NE CIS ee 325.868 314° 57° 03" 











The mean dimensions are : 





CENTRAL AXIS. LENGTH. AZIMUTH. 


North to South . 230.374 359° 56° 00" 


East to West 230.354 89° 57° 48" 


GENERAL MEAN. .. 230.364 . 3’ 06” 
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Converting the lengths into inches, and comparing them with Prof. 
Petrie’s results, we get : 











LENGTH LENGTH 


(NEW DETERMINATION). 


DIFFERENCE. 


9065. 
907. 
9070. 
9069. 











On the central axes, the differences are as follows : 


Axis, 1885 Determination minus 1925 Determination. 





NOTION AE RU + 1.7 inches 
ASE TON GS RS Re mt ele ee ol 
MEAN DIMENSION. . . .. + 0.6 


The agreement of the mean dimensions in the old and new determina- 
tions is thus seen to be very close. 
The comparison of azimuths is as follows : 


ORIENTATION | ORIENTATION 
DIFFERENCE. 
(PerRIE). (core). 


3’ 20” W.of N. | 2° 28” W.ofN. +0" 597 


— 1757 — +1" 44" 
N.ofE. | 530" N.0of E. — 1° 33" 
— 2° 30” — + 1 94" 


3' 06” 37 











- It will be seen that the most discrepant side is the East, which differs 
in orientation from the other sides by about 3”. In order to check his 
result again, Mr. Cole asked for a further excayvation about 23 metres 


south of the original excavation on the E. side (see plan at D). The pave- 


ment was again found, shewing on it the line of the edge of the casing- 
blocks. This line was found to lie exactly on the original extension of the 
line from pit C, thus confirming the discrepancy of the East side. 





a. 7 Leg / M 
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Prof. Borchardt pointed out a small line on the pavement which pro- 
jected a few centimetres from the edge of the casing-blocks about the 
middle of the North side. This line was neither a joint in the pavement , 
nor was it in the line with the joint of the casing-block. The measure- 
ments from the N. E. and the N. W. corners to this point are as follows : 


à FE Ce SE 115.161 metres 


DOC CE 


sobo 0 71 millimetres 







This line was thus probably the original line of the axis. 
. The maximum errors to be feared from the 1925 measurements are as 
follows. They are probably a great deal less actually : 


NOTÉDESAE Se A ca É TE 6 mm. at either end. 


ASUS NE RER A ER N 6 mm 


. at either end. 

. at west end ("), 

. at east end. £ 
. at either end. 


1 CORNER-SOCKETS. 


The distance of the calculated original corners of the Pyramid from 
the edge of the corner-sockets must have been as follows : 


+ SOCKET. 


| EDGE. |DISTANCE. 


cm. 
85 
85 


83 
85 





® This does not include any errors from the parallel in the top and bottom 
edges of the face of the casing blocks at this side. It is likely that this error is very 
small indeed. ë ° 
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The S. W. corner-socket was too broken to give any accurate data. 
From these measurements, we see that the corners of the Pyramid, 


_ according to the new determination, actually fall on the diagonals obtained 


from the corner-sockets — where these can be measured — thus giving 
additional confirmation that the values found for the size of the Pyramid 
are very close to the truth, the errors in the computation being most 
probably far less than the maximum possible errors mentioned. 


R. Excrcpacu. 








NEW DETAILS 
FOR INSERTION IN THE THEBAN 
1/1000 SCALE MAPS. 


IL — DEIR EL-MADINA 
BY 


M. B. BRUYÈRE 
PENSIONNAIRE DE L’INSTITUT FRANÇAIS D'ARGHÉOLOGIE ORIENTALE DU CAIRE. 


Noxe. — In response to my suggestion in the Annales, vol. XXIV, 
P. 157 M. Bruyère, with the permission and approval of the Director, 
M. George Foucart, has kindly supplied the Department with the follow- 
ing details of tombs discovered by the Institut during their 1994-1995 
season. By such contributions, those in possession of copies of the maps 
of the Necropolis and of the Topograplical Catalogues of Dr. Gardiner 
and myself, can keep them up to date. The only alterations and additions 
that I have ventured to make to M. Bruyères report is the conversion, 


with the help of the Survey of Egypt, of his map, supplied to me to a : 


scale of 1/00, to the scale of the Theban Sheets, namely 1/1000, 50 
that the new tombs can easily be transferred on to them. I have further 
inserted, in brackets, the reconstructions of the names according to 
Dr. Gardiner’s system found in the Catalogues and on the margins of the 
Sheets, as well as their consonantal skeletons. M. Bruyère has given all 
the titles and variants, which are not always given in the Catalogues. It 
is much to be hoped that other excavators will send similar contributions 
to the Annales to appear under the above general heading. — R. Exeer- 
BACH. 
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Chapelle. — En ruines. Ouverte. 

Caveaux. — Trois décorés de peintures. Porte en fer mise par le Service 
des Antiquités. 

Situation. —"AÀ même hauteur que les n° 3, 4 et 9, et au nord du n° 4, 
qui est son plus proche voisin. 


Époque. — XX° dynastie. 


NOM ET VARIANTES, TITRES. 
830.7 {5 Vale LESIiL LEE X°, 
Nefer Renpet [Nefer- = j Es me = i f. 


ronpe, nfr rnpl]. as "+ 7 
| XL 2, RS 
x, =il. 


Chapelle. — En ruines. Ouverte. 

Caveaux. — Deux, décorés. Ouverts. 

Situation. — Exactement contre le n° 335 et au nord de celui-ci. Même 
altitude. ren c 

Époque. — ÀX° dynastie. 
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NOM ET VARIANTES. TITRES. 
A D = = 
337. ,%* Ken [Qen, qn] XX =1S 
Chapelle. — En ruines. Ouverte. ASdibonen-siE LES 
Caveau. — Avec reste de décoration sur une paroi. Ouvert. Theban Necropolis ice 
NT “: : SCALE 1:1000 321 AT 
Situation. — Contre le n° 336, et au nord de celui-ci. Même altitude. - BA AN rit 
Époque. — XX° dynastie. e Ts 8.B. 
SAUT) 
NOM ET VARIANTES, 7. TITRES. 7É x:4265 
Æ À ar ns re 39 
338. UN MailMay,my] Are Aid. a “#8 
| 216 
2e . . al 
Chapelle. — Voûte de briques. Ouverte. (La décoration entière de cette Ê jen 





chapelle est au Musée de Turin.) 






rh 





Caveau. — 266 "me 


C 





Situauon. — Contre le n° 8, et à l’est de celui-ci. Même altitude. 


Époque. — Fin XVIII dynastie. (La trouvaille de cette tombe par M. 
Schiaparelli date de 1906, mais la chapelle n’était pas encore iden- 
tifiée.) 


267 À 


NOM ET VARIANTES. TITRES. 
ZA Houi [Huy, 4-y] 


* 
XW ES Pashedou ch | 
[Peshedu, p: #dw| 4 


gt 


HE Hut : 5 A 


529 





Chapelle. — En ruines, décorée. Ouverte. 






Caveaux. — Deux, sans décoration. Ouverts. SoFE. 25/64. 3 
Tombs discovered in Deir el Medina by the 


tuation. — d du n° 1, à itude. ; 
Situation Au sud du n° 292, contre lui, à la même altitude Inatitue one oMatoimeuthe sent On 174075. 


Époque. — Fin XVII ou début XIX° dynastie, | 








NOM ET VARIANTES. TITRES. 


Vu 2. Var. VEN 2 VE 


Amenemhät | Amenemhët, 
imn-m-let] 


L 


Chapelle. — Décorée. Porte en bois posée par le Service des Antiquités. 


Caveau. — 
Situation. — Au sud et contre le n° 3. Même altitude. 


Époque. — Début de la XVIII dynastie. 
B. Bruyère. 
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LE ROI ZADFRÉ (ci—) 


SUCCESSEUR IMMÉDIAT DE KHOUFOU-KHÉOPS 


PAR 


M. HENRI GAUTHIER. 


On sait que la situation exacte du pharaon de la IV* dynastie, l'Horus 


æ, roi ( © i— }, dont la pyramide a été si heureusement retrouvée et 


identifiée sur le plateau d’Abou Roache par M. É. Chassinat pendant 
l'hiver 1900-1901, a fait l’objet de nombreuses controverses. Je ne les 
reproduirai pas ici), me bornant à rappeler que pour certains égyplo- 
logues (les moins nombreux à la vérité), ce Zadfré (Didoufri, Dadefra, 
Dedefré, Ra-zed-f, etc.) régna entre Khoufou-Khéops et Khäfré-Khé- 
phren, ainsi que semblent en témoigner, d’une part le papyrus Westcar, 
qui fait de Zadfré un fils de Khoufou, d'autre part les listes royales dres- 
sées sous le Nouvel Empire (listes de Sagqara et d’Abydos, papyrus royal 
de Turin). C’est à cette théorie qu'après E. de Rougé, G. Maspero, Sir 
E. À. W. Budge et I. H. Breasted P), je me suis rangé sans hésitation dans 
mon Livre des Rois. Pour d’autres, au contraire, ce pharaon serait à rejeter 
non seulement après Khéphren, fils de Khéops, mais encore après Men- 
kaouré-Mykérinos, entre ce dernier et le roi Chopsiskaf qui termine la IV* 
dynastie. Parmi ces derniers s’est rangé encore en 1923 Sir W. Flinders 
Petrie, dans la 1 0° édition (revisée) du tome [* de son History of Egypt. 

Les arguments des défenseurs de la thèse Menkaouré-Zadfré-Chopsiskaf 
sont au nombre de trois, dont la valeur probante est, du reste, loin: 
d’être égale. Tandis que l'identification de Zadfré (appelé pour la circons- 
- tance Razedef) avec le Paloions de Manéthon, lequel est, en effet, dans 
les annales du prêtre grec, rejeté après les deux Xoÿ@us, paraît extrême- 
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ment douteuse, le second argument, emprunté aux monuments contem- 
porains, est certainement plus sérieux : la reine Mirit-iot-s, favorite suc- 
cessive des rois Snofrou, Khoufou et Khäfré, ne fait sur la stèle de son 
tombeau à Guizeh, aucune allusion au roi Zadfré U) : si donc elle n’a pas 
été également la favorite de ce dernier, c’est apparemment qu'il n’a régné 
que plus tard, après Khéphren sous le règne de qui elle-même mourut. 
Enfin le troisième argument est tiré d’une stèle du Sérapéum, sur laquelle 
un certain Psamtik-menkh et son grand-père Psamtik se disent + 


CYÏNCAÏICHS JU. 

Mais le second de ces arguments est bien loin d’être décisif : Zadfré 
peut fort bien avoir régné entre Khéops et Khéphren sans que, pour 
des raisons qui nous échappent encore, Mirit-iot-s l'ait épousé : cette 
abstention de la reine à son égard pourrait s'expliquer, par exemple, en 
admettant que Zadfré n’était pas l'héritier légitime de Khéops et qu'à la 
mort de ce dernier il s'était emparé, de façon violente et probablement 
pour assez peu de temps (#), du trône de Memphis : Mirit-iot-s, fille et 
femme de souverains ét mère des héritiers légitimes de la couronne, se 
serait refusée à reconnaitre l’usurpateur et n'aurait repris son rôle à la 
cour qu'après la disparition de ce dernier et l'avènement de Khéphren. 

Quant au troisième argument, celui de la titulature de Psamtik et de 
son petit-fils Psamtik-menkh, il prouve simplement qu’à l’époque saïte 
on ne connaissait plus l’ordre de succession des rois de la IV° dynastie. 

Il existe, d’ailleurs, en faveur de la thèse Khoufou-Zadfré-Khâfré, un 
autre monument presque contemporain, puisqu'il date du second règne 


© dela Ÿ* dynastie, et dont M. Breasted a tiré parti dans son arrangement 


des rois de la IV° : c’est le tombeau du prince royal TN Skhemkaré 
à Guizeh. On y voit une liste chronologique des rois depuis Khäfré jus- 
qu'à Sahouré (, La succession est, sur cette liste : Khâfré, Menkaouré, 








®) Voir mon Livre des Rois d'Égypte, 
t. I, p. 83, note 1. 

1 Ancient Records of Egypt, vol. I, 
$ 58 et 5g. 


® Voir p. 74-75, où l'on trouvera 


un rapide exposé des arguments en fa- 
veur de l’une et l’autre thèse : le tom- 
beau de Î — à Guizeh (L., D., Il, 27 
et29) ne donne, en réalité, aucune indi- 
cation. 





G) Cf, E. ne Roucé, Rech. sur les mo- 
numents qu'on peul atiribuer aux six pre- 
mières dynasties de Manéthon, p. 37. 

O1 Ibid., p. 53. 

G) Le papyrus royal de Turin attribue 
à Zadfré huit années de règne, et Sir F1. 


Petrie a négligé de nous faire savoir sur 
quel monument il s'était appuyé pour lui 
en accorder généreusement vingt-cinq. 

&) Cf. L., D., II, L1a; E. ne Rovcé, 
Recherches, ete., p. 77: Breasren, Anc. 
Records, 1, $ 58. 
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Chopsiskaf, Ousirkaf et Sahouré. Si Zadfré n’y est pas nommé, ce ne 
peut être, semble-t-il, que pour l’une ou l’autre des raisons suivantes : 

1° Ou bien 1l avait régné avant Khdfré et n’avait pas été connu du pro- 
priétaire du tombeau; 

2° Ou bien, comme je viens de le supposer, il était considéré, encore au 
début de la V° dynastie, comme un usurpateur, comme un pharaon illégi- 
time, et le prince Skhemkaré avait les mêmes raisons que jadis la reine 
Mirit-iot-s de le passer sous silence. 

Mais la question est résolue de façon certaine et définitive par une 
découverte faite à Guizeh, pendant l'hiver 1923-1924, par le Service des 
Antiquités. H s’agit d’un mastaba que ni Lepsius ni Mariette ne semblent 
avoir connu, au nom d’un certain +] 0] LS paraissant être mort, comme le 
prince Skhemkaré ci-dessus nommé, sous le roi Sahouré de la Ve dynas- 
tie. I est situé à 200 mètres environ derrière le grand Sphinx et avait 
des dimensions importantes. La plus grande de ses salles a conservé des 
scènes funéraires dont les couleurs sont encore en assez bon état, et au- 
dessus de la porte donnant accès dans une petite salle, un linteau en beau 
calcaire fin de Toura, mesurant 1 m. 60 de largeur sur o m. 4o de hau- 
teur, donne la série chronologique des souverains dont le défunt se disait 


— | 7 Æ.,. Le premier de ces rois est précisément ( © t— }; puis vien- 


nent Khäfré, Menkaouré, Chopsiskaf, Ousirkaf et Sahouré (<—) : 





La preuve évidente nous est donc fournie par ce document que Zadfré 
régna avant Khäfré. Si son nom fut passé sous silence sur certaines séries 
royales contemporaines et si la place exacte de son règne n'était plus 
connue sous la XXVI dynastie, c’est que /adfré ne fut pas un souverain 
légitime et que la tradition n’en avait conservé qu'un souvenir imprécis. 


H. Gaurmer. 
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Wooden Door and Stool from Kom Washim. 


Scale 1/7 
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Silver from Menshah, Mudiriet Girga. (Ptolemais). 
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Lamp from Bahnassa 
Ram from Mazourah 





Stela from El Lahun Glass Jug from Gerzah 


Scales various. 
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2. Pyramid Temple from summit of Pyramid. 
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2. ‘Interior of Serdab with Statue in position. 
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1. Statue of Zoser. 


! | PI. IV 





2. Boundary Stela of Zoser and the princesses 
Intkaes and Hetephernebti. . 





3. Imitation of woden fence separating chapels. 
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2. Capital of fluted pilaster, side view. 





. Capital of fluted pilasters from Chapels. 


FIV: 








3. Frieze of Dedu pillars rom Chapel on w. side of Pyramid Temple, 
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Stela from Nag' ed Deir No. 48030. 
Scale 2:11. 
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Stela from Nag' ed Deir No. 48031. 
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